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Foreword 



This report reviews recent literature about ilie benefits of a higher 
education. The issues of student benefits, private postgraduate bene- 
fits, and social benefits are discussed. In addition, a benefits pyramid 
model is proposed for ordering priorities in highct education, and in 
a concluding cliapter the need for a more synthesi?ed theoretical 
approach to outcomes of higher education is considered. The author, 
Oscar T. Lenning, is Assistant Director, Research Services at the 
American College Testing Program. 
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What Is the '^Benefits Crisis?" 



During the past several years of clepiands for equal opporlunity, of 
diverse new student groups becoming i>iomincnt in postsecondary edu* 
cation, and of student activism on the college campusi a crisis developed 
concerning the identification, ordering, and documentation of college 
benefits. This "benefits crisis" is a large part of the "identity crisis" 
outlined by Hodgkinson and liloy (1971), and it will be the focus of 
this report. 

In a recent American Council on Education survey 0£ 63,510 students 
who spent four years at 252 colleges and universities, it was determined 
that 69.8 percent of the students fcU that "much of what is taught at 
college is irrelevant to what is going on in the outside world" (Bayer, 
Royer, Webb 1973). An earlier attrition study by Panos and 
Astin (1968) of 30,570 students who entered 248 accredited four-year 
colleges in 1961 provided additional evidence tor such a conclusion. 
Of the 35 percent who permanently dropped out of college four years 
after entrance, 74.7 percent of them had quit voluntarily. Analysis 
of the followup questionnaire responses of the dropouts revealed tliat 
"dissatisfaction with the college environment" was reported by both 
men and women more often than any other of ten choices listed as 
a reason for leaving. A total of 27 percent of all women who quit 
said dissatisfaction was a major reason while an additional 19.7 percent 
said it was a secondary reason; for the men the percentages were 26»7 
percent and 22.3 percent, respectively. 

After the last of these surveys was taken, college students began to 
experience great difficidty finding jobs. New students as well as par- 
ents and the general public now are questioning the benefit of a college 
education as a result of tliesc job placement problems. Factors such 
as the campus utrrest of the late sixties also contributed to this growing 
lack of confidence in the benefits of higher education. Public pressure 
for accountability continues to mount, and colleges are being asked 
to explain some of the educational goals In their catalogs that they 
may not have carefully evaluated. Unfortunately, college officials 
have often been quite unprepared to provide efleclive documentation 
in response to such demands. 

The post-Spulnik emphasis on societal manpower needs above in- 
dividual human needs has been changing. Sanford (1970) makes this 
point: 
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I wuM like to start by distfnguislilng bctwceu loss of taletu ai a niaU" 
power problem and !osi of latent as a human problem. The manpower 
problem, ai ordinarily stated, lies (n discovering and developing what 
arc sometimes called the human resoinces neces5arv for the a(.tle\emenl 
of rr.oie or less agreed [upor^l nai;onal goah. ... As a human problem, 
the question h ho^v do W'c develop the talents of thr. individual so n)al 
he might fulfill himself a ul gratify Ids distinctively human needs . . . 
Ideally, the two kinds of talent dcv;lopment would go together. If wc 
developed everybody's talents as fully as possible, or as fully as could be 
Justified on the basis of their needs, ifieu the woik of society would gel 
done perfectly all right. Hut, if the two should tome into conflict, I 
would give priority to ihe humanistic goal (pp. 56-58) . 

There is a natural connection between goals and purposes of colleges 
and universities anc! tlic diversity of higher education in this country. 
Jfany experts in the field of higher education would agree with the 
contention that the diversity of institutions has been the real strength 
of our In'glier education system. Remnants of the various stages of 
oui higher education liistory still survive in many of our colleges and 
universities. For example, numerous colleges still exist pritnarily for 
religious reasons and there are still some colleges that etiiphasize an 
elitist tradition. In addition, some colleges and universities stress 
research and the extension of knowledge, while othtrs emphasize 
community and social service and maximizing educational opportunity. 
Some colleges emphasize general and liberal education, while others 
believe the two valties of "academic excellence'' and ^'humanistic con- 
cern for the individual" are two extremes of a continuum and strive 
for a tiiicldle ground. And there are also diverse new expeiimental 
institutions and programs that differ from anything previously at- 
tempted. 

However, a recent Tai>k Force commissioned by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (Newman 1971) found strong 
evidence to convince them that higher education in this country has 
lost much of this diversity during the period since 1950 and that 
something needs to be done to reverse this trend: 

American higher education is renowned for its diversity. Yet. in fact, 
our colleges and univeisities have become extraordinarily similar. Nearly 
all 2j50O insiituiions have adopted the same mode of teaching and learn- 
ing. Nearly ail strive to perform the same generalized educational mis- 
sion. The traditional sources of difTerentiatton-between public and 
ptiv:ae, large and small, secular and sectarian, male and female— are dis- 
appearing. Even the differences in character of Individual insiituiions 
are fading, It is no longer mie that most students have real choices 
among diflering insiituiions in which to seek a higher education .... 
Five out of every seven college studenti aic now enrolled in public instim- 
tions and that percentage will continue to grow .... The uniform 



acceptance of a Oivcisc cuiilculum is an ItuJIcaior of a growing similarity 
of misiloni thai of piOviiUng gcncial acmicinic education . , . « Almost 
all the inslitialoiis have the s,nrre general hnagc of tvhat they want 
tbemsclves-anil their studeius to be « . « . [Thete Is a] confusion of 
inititijtlonal priojitles . . . , Kor every Khool Kith the distinctive char- 
acier of Berkeley, Aniioch. NoUheastern, or Harvard, there are fifty or a 
himdved inslitnlions wUh Jittlc to aisth^giiisli them, one ftom the other, 
• . . U one bellevci that an important function of the higher ediicaiion 
$>$tcrn is to offer alternative niodeU of careers ami roles, iiuhuling those 
Which ciatlengc luui change society, ihen iJie homogenl/ailon of'higlier 
educaiion is i serious probJcnr .... Can everyone Icavn best in the 
Inieinally diverse, comprehensive, allpinposc academic Institution* Ke 
now have? There ii a difference beHvcet\ entering social service and join- 
ing ific IV.ue Coips; between enteiinfi miliini\ ^evvke .ind joining the 
Marines; between entering u\nn\ a religious career and Joining the Jesuits, 
. . . Today ilicie is siill consideiable llexibility within higher education, 
We still expect that college means a difTcrent experience for different slu- 
denij. Uwi. sfe.idily, the fcxibihty. d:ffeientialion. and individual rcspoji- 
siveness are slip()ing away. Onlv a determined effort can reverse this 
trend (pp. 12-27), 



The cotichtsion readied by the Newman Task Force that U. S. 
liiglicr education is losing its diversity is supponcd by two recent 
studies. Mattiu {\%[\) tised inicrviews and surveys of facidty, ad- 
miuistrators, and suideius to study llic institutional character of eight 
distinct higher education institutions. Kach idiool had cliaracteristic 
features it\ organi/atioii. adminisvraiion, siructure, and (unction dial 
set it apart front other schools. However, when Martin compared tlie 
eiglit iiistituiions. lie noted: 

Given the range in types of jnsiiiuiions and the variety of roles for in- 
dividnals within them, it \vo\dd seem likely that value difleienliaUon as 
a consequence of role differentiation would be a conspicuous feature of 
college and riniverslty life and an integral part of the diversilv claimed 
for the system. However, it is precisely this ^' olniouV character that was 
not supported by the findings of t)je /nsiituiional Ch.iroftcr research 
project. Ucneath dlveisc structure and functions we found nriformity 
in educational assumptions and sociopolitical values across niaior interest 
groups atu! In various ispcs of instiiuiijjns , . , . Atuerican higher edu- 
cation has been characleri/cd [ni this sltidy] by conformity where diNersity 
is needed, that is, at the Jevel of vahies (pp. 210-211). 

The second stiidy was done by Modgkinson (1971) ai the reques* of 
the Carnegie Clomniission on Higlier Kchication. Clark Kerr, chair- 
man of the Commission, sLued in the foreword to the report that this 
was "the most comprehensive study ever made of changes in higher 
education in the United States." Using data from the U, S. Office 
of Ediicatior. directories of higher education, Hodgkinson (1971) dc- 
velopcd a "statistical history" of changes in higher education over the 




last two decadcii from which he developed a questionnaire focusing on 
specific changes that had occurred on each campus, The question* 
naire asked each college president to estimate how the changes on his 
or her campus took place and what the changes meant. After analyz- 
ing the returns from 1,2S0 insliiuiions, five of them were selected as 
representative of major changes other instiUitions might encounter 
in the future. Interview teams were then dispatched to each of the 
five campuses to gather data. Tlie campuses were (p. 159) : 

SUNV at Buffalo-Changed from private lo public control with a greatly 
expanded mission as a «ate unlvcrsily. 

Southern Colorado State College ;:t Pueblo-Changed from a ^-ycar com* 
munlty college to a 4 year stale college. 

Oberlin College-A college of very high standard* with a commitment 
to assist members of minority groups to get an education. 

Chkago State College-Changed from an urban teachers' college to an 
urban university. 

Northern Illinois UnlversUy-An institution that went through extremely 
rapid growth in size and complexity of mlwlon. 

One major conclusion, after all the analyses were completed, was 
identical to that of Martin and the Newman Task Force: 



Taken as a whole, the amount of Institutional diversity in American 
higher education is decreasing^ This is due partially to the pe/vaslve 
existence of a single status systein in higher education, based on the 
prestigious university offering many graduate programs :\nd preoccupied 
witli research. There are few alternative models lo this system now 
functioning (p. xv)» 

Based on this, it seems clear: 

• The needs of many diverse groups of students are not being ade- 
quately met in our colleges and universities. Far greater diversity 
exists among our students than among our approaches to students. 

• We need to reevaluate all of the goals and benefits of different 
institutions and programs and try to reverse the trend toward homo- 
geneity that has marked our system of higher education during the 
last two decades of greatly increasing diversity among students. 

• We need to develop a diverse array of new and unique educa- 
tional methodologies and programs that will have a significantly posi- 
tive impact on students of specific types and from varying backgrounds. 

If a private college is to survive in an era of spiraling costs, it must 
give priority lo specihc, meaningful goals and programs that are not 
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given paramoutit consideration in public institutions and other nearby 
private insliluiions. In other ^\ords, they must become truly unique 
institutions. Furthermore, they must eflectively communicate to their 
potential clientele, to foundations, and to other agencies that could 
provide financial aid to them or their students, the special benefits to 
be gained from their programs. And in this day of accDuntability, it 
is imperative that they show factual evidence that their unique pro- 
grams result, or can result in the benefits claimed. 

Altliough public colleges and universities are not faced with the 
possibility of extinction, as are many private institutions, their posi- 
tion is becoming quite tenuous in otlier ways. At a time when costs 
continue to "skyrocket,*' higlier education finds that it has ever more 
vigorous competition for quite li.nited state and federal funds from 
new and expanding public social agencies th?,t also believe their 
mission to be indispensable, such as health, welfare, and the environ- 
ment. Funhermore, elementary and secondary education have been de- 
manding signihcantty larger funds from state revenue as local property 
taxes have approached astronomical levels. And with college-bound 
student |K)pula!ions projected to decrease in sire towards the end of 
the decade, per-stndent payments from tlie state will have to increase 
markedly merely to maintain previous total amounts of state funding 
for higher education. In such a climate, public colleges and univer- 
sities must succinctly delineate the benefits they provide and show 
evidence that such benefits actually occur if they are to obtain any- 
where near the funds needed to maintain the quality of their programs 
in the years ahead, 

AU public and private colleges and universities in the U. S, need to 
reevaluate their goals and purposes. As indicated by the Newman 
Task Fo^ce, too often institutions have failed either to order their 
priorities or to use proper criteria in deciding priorities. Not only 
has this been a major factor in tlx move toward homogeneity of in- 
stitutions during the past two decades but also it has resulted in the 
identity crises tliroughoul liigher education (in individuals, in the 
university, and in society) that was "struggled with" in a series of 
seminars funded by the Danforth Foundation and conducted through- 
out the 1%8-G9 school year (Hodgkinson, Bloy 1971). 

Another consideration is that there will be increasing pressures on 
colleges and universities to incorporate the management and account- 
ing principles surce^sfid in business and industry. A major part of 
such eOorts involves relating costs to outputs, which means that effec- 
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tive outcome (benefit) deliueation, measurcmeiu, ami evaluation pro- 
cedtires will become necessary for higher education institutions. 

This report examines the literature of higher education tor some 
potential an^>wcrs to the "benefits crisis/' The many possible specific 
college benefits (student, postgraduate, and societal) are considered 
and criteria are proposed for ordering benefit goals within an institu- 
tion. Furthermore, reconuncndations are provided concerning re- 
search literature on college effects and directions for future benefits of 
higher education. 
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Hypothosizod Benefits of Higher Education 



A wide varleiy of supposed benefits of higher education arc 3een by 
didercni people and groups throughout our society, This chapter 
examhu's the variety of benefits that liave been hypothesized for higher 
education. First, the possible student benefits of higher education 
are discussed as evidenced in the litcraturc on higher education, fol- 
lon^ed by an examination of proposed postgraduate and societal bcn«* 
fits of higher education, 

In this age of great social change and diverse student populations, a 
reevaluation of institutional goals shodld involve the cieation and the 
examination of iK)ssible new goals that no one at the institution has 
thought about before but that speak to the new realities in our society. 
Another important activity is the exfjmination of goals that were 
rejected in the past as being not tcletiint but which may be relevant 
{in the original or a modified form) today. Also necessary is a re- 
examination of goals that have ahvays been considered essential, plus 
the goals listed in college catalogs to which only passing attention 
may have been given, 

Student Benefits 

A multitude of specific benefits can be hypothesized for students 
enroHeci in college. Thousands of lists of higher education objectives 
have been created over the years: in course syllabi, in college catalogs, 
in state master plans, in the publicailons of professional associations, 
and others. Although there undoubtedly has been much overlap and 
redundancy across such lists, the variety of possible goals is immense, 

Almost all research on the benefits of higher education focuses on 
the benefits to students, as opposed to focusing on postgraduate bene- 
fits to individuals and benefits to society at different levels (Lenning 
et al., forthcoming) . Various people and organizations have attempted 
to develop overall taxonomies of college outcomes for studentSj and 
these taxonomies will be the topic for this section. Some of the 
taxonomies consist of broad constructs while others are more extensive 
lists of behavioral objectives, i.e., objectives defined in terms of 
specific observable changes, behaviors, or impacts. 

A logical place to ascertain proposed benefits of higher education 
would be the reports of recent U. S. Presidential Commissions. How- 
ever, sucli reports generally bypass discussion of the nonacademic 
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bencnts of lilglicr cdiicaiion* The commissions apparently conshkred 
those benefiu to be so self evident as io require little discussion. 

The Newuian Commiitee stressed the importance of institutions 
tocmvng on their educatlona\ missions and their academic programs 
in tlie light of those missions and mentioned two special tasks to whicli 
new institutions .should devote thcnuehes— professional training and 
scholarly research; but ilie commission report itself never really 
focused on missions wlien the problenn of higlier education were 
discussed. The same perspective on tlie goals and benefits of higher 
education was t^^kcn by tlie leccnt President's Task Force on Higlier 
Education that wrote Priorities in Higher Education (Hester 1970). 
At the beginning of their report, the task force expressed belief that 
a discussion of college goals was unnecessary because: 

American public and private Insticudonj of higher education consUtuie 
collectively a naUonal asset of Inestimable and unique importance to ihc 
Amcilcan people. Only ihrough higher education can Individuals fulfil! 
nuu) of their bas?c persona! aspiraiions. and only through hi^^her edip 
catiot^ can il;e nation achieve many of its fundamental national goal.* 
-Intellectual, cuUutal, scicniifiCp and economic. Among ihc firu priorUics 
for a goverumenl concerned with Individual and national development 
must be the presenation and strengthening of this prime national asset 
(PP< 1*2). 

While these committees did tiot concern themselves with clarifying 
the pur|>oses either of Iu*gher education or of different types of inslilu- 
tions, they did believe that lack of such goal clarification was a con- 
tributing factor to problems at the institutional level: 

111 recent decades our Inslltution* have been subjected to mounting 
pres>surej to grow U\ sue and complexity and to respond to the needs 
and Interest* of new groups within and beyond the campus, Th€se new 
conditions have crealcd much uncertainty about institutional purposes, 
functions, and prloriiies in the minds of sUtdents, faculty members, ad« 
mInSstrators, truste,-*. alumni, and members of the public. 

Most coUeges and universities today need thorough analyses of their 
puiposes and of each progiam of study and research and non-academic 
service ihe institutions perform. Not all institutions should place the 
same emphases on teaching, research, and public service. Policy for each 
institution should \k carefully thought out and deliberately implemented 
in the allocation of resources (pp. 14.15). 

There was a Presidential Commission (Zook 1947) that did concern 
itself specifically with "the task of defining the responsibilities of col- 
leges and universities in American democracy and in international 
affairs," but that was over twenty-five years ago. Student benefits of 
higher education mentioned by the committee svere (pp. 5*89) : 
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• A fuller rcaliiation of ihc meaning of demoiracy in every phase 
of living, and an allegiance lo democracy/ 

- . 4 A knowledge of and concern for internaiionrd understanding and 
coopeialion, I.e., 'Mniernaiional-mindeducss/' 

• Development of creative Imagination and trained iiUcUigence. 

• Development of a full, rounded person. 

• I)lscovery» training, and utihVation of individual talents, 

• Liberation ami pevfcction of iniriuMc powers; the furtherance of 
individual seH reali^ation/ 

• Developing strength of character, firmness of conviction, integrity 
of purpose, 

• Development of knoAvledge, understanding and discriminating 
judgment. 

• development of freedom of thouglu and conscience in action. 

• bcvclopmcnl of free men who will not only insist on rights and 
Ubcnics but willingly assume the corresponding responbibiUtics and 
obligations. 

• Development of self-understanding, self-discipline, and sell-reli- 
ance 

• Development of ethical principles as a guide for conduct in one's 
personal and civiclife. 

• Development of sensitivity to injustice and inequality. 

• Development of insight into human motives and aspirations, 

• Development of discriminating appreciations of a svide range of 
human values, both spiritual and material. 

• Development of a spirit of democratic good will, tolerance, com- 
promise and cooperation, 

• Development of a desire to use the benefits of education for public 
and social service rather than primarily for personal and private 
profit, i.e,j the development of high social aims. 

• Endowment of students witli specialized infoimation and tech- 
nical skills. 

• Development of human relation?, social sensitivityi social versa* 
lility, and the ability to deal with people in a friendly and considerate 
manner, 

• Development of an active appreciation of different cultures and 
other peoples, atul the admission of ]x>s&ible worth of Inmian values 
and way* of living we ourselves do not expect. 

• Development of reason, logic, and a practical orientation. 

• Development of a realization of the rich advantages of cultural 
diversity. 



• Dt'vclopniciit of a sincere desire for peace. 

• Development of leadership. 

• Development of additional nonintelleciiial nonverbal aptitudes 
siuli as aiiisiic ability, motor skill and dexterity, and niedianical apti- 
tude and ingenuity. 

• Dexclopmcni of a recoRrdiiori of the interdependence of the dif- 
ferent peoples of ihc \swld and one's personal responsibility for foster* 
ing international \mdersianding and peace. 

t To understand the common phenomena in one*s physical en- 
vironment, to apply habits of scientific thought lo both personal and 
civic problems, and to appreciate tlic implications of scientific dis* 
coverie.> for human v/clfare. 

• To understatul the ideas of others and to express one's o^vn 
effectively. 

• To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment* 

• To maintain and improve one's own health and to cooperate 
actively and intelligently in solving community health problems. 

• To understand and enjoy literature, art, music and other culHiral 
activities as expressions of persona! and social experience, and lo par- 
ticipate to some extent in some form of creative activity. 

• To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying 
family life. 

• To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that 
will pomit one to use and to fulfill his particular interests and abili- 
ties. 

• To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking. 

• Development of those trails of character and personality that are 
required for success in any occupation. 

• Keeping intellectual curioiily alive and stimulating a zest for 
learning. 

f Training in specialized, marketable skills at the semiprofessional 
level. 

• Training research workers, consultants, teachers, doctors, and 
other professionals. 

As has been true of later Presidential Commissions on Higher Edu- 
cation, the Anal report of President Eisenhower's Committee on Educa- 
tion Ueyond the High School (Josephs 1957) did not focus on the 
objectives of higher education; however, the American Council on 
Education (ACE) (Dobbins 1956) submitted a report to the Eisenhower 
Committee on this topic. Most of what ACE proposed had been cov* 
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crcd by the 1917 Coi.imksloii report, hiii they did add the following 
objective; 



Students muii be inspired to continue their educational development 
to ensure the fullest satisfaciiou for themselves and their greatest, potential 
service far the nation (p« S) . 

About the same time tlic Edticational Policies Commission of the 
National Edtication Association (NKA) also published a rcpoil that 
dealt ^vith the objectives of liigher edtication (\VeUs 1957). This com- 
mission formulated some goals that overlap yet in some ways arc 
unique from those goats already mentioned: 

• To help all students to realize the cheam of incUvidtial oppor- 
tunity. 

• To draw out the latent talent of youth. 

• To provide relevant opportututies for able youth to mattire in- 
tellectually, aesthetically, socially, vocationally, and morally. 

• To develop capabilities to contribute immeasurably to dieir own 
lives and the national welfare. 

• To help students to acquire knowledge peninent to a wide range 
of careet interests, 

• To develop a deeper understanding of human experiences, 

• To communicate knowledge of and an appreciation of out heri- 
tage of beauty in all its forms. 

• To develop feelings of responsibility and desires for the preserva- 
tion and enrichment of our cultural heritage. 

• To promote the concept of the "welhrounded man" and "intel- 
Ugence-in-action/* 

An early study that developed a comprehensive list of specific goals 
for students was begun in 1913 and explored the goals of nil fotir-year 
colleges and universities holding membership in the N^orthwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools (Clapp 1946), A ntimber 
of specific benefits were listed for each of the following nine areas: 
intellectual attainments, health, personality adjustment, general ethical 
character. Christian character, aesthetic interests, citizenship respon- 
sibilities, vocational and professional preparation, and preparation for 
home membership. It wms fotmd that the objectives considered most 
important were for developing intellectual characteristics and develop- 
ing ethical character, rather than for knowledge in subject-matter 
fields. In addition, all specific r ijectives were considered of less im- 
portance than the general objectives of which they were a part. 

Afany of the student benefits listed in the Clapp study (1916, pp. 
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10-31) arc much more tpcclfic ihnn those slated by the commissions 
and ha\e been reproduced hi Appendix A. Some of the Items are 
definitely outdated, and certahi terms no longer mean Avhat they ap- 
parently did in the 1910s (e,g., Clapp's ''personality adjustment" ap- 
pears to be mainly what today we would call ''social development") . 
Furthermore, society has changed so much since 1943 that certainly 
there arc new specific goah for students that sliould apply today. And 
much more recent suidics of college outcome objectives have been 
conducted. Yet none of the moro recent studies has developed or 
ut{ti?ed nearly as specific institutional objectives as did the Clapp 
study. To measure outcomes — measurements that are needed for 
accountability to occur and tor management information systems to 
be applicable — college objectives must be made more specific and be- 
havior oriented, Of all ilic studies reviewed, the Clapp study comes 
(he closest to meeting such a criterion. 

Another famous classification of cnlucalional benefit goals did not 
focus strictly on higher education. Tlie authors felt that their classes 
of objectives wore applical)le to elementary and secondary as well as 
higher education. This classification of cognitive and affective goals 
was formulated tlirough a committee structure, and the authors 
(Bloom 1956; Krathwohh Bloom and Masia 1961) referred to it as a 
''taxonomy of educational objectives." They believed that evaluators 
could readily formulate bcliavioral objectives applicable to any of the 
areas and customized to the local situation (see Appendix B for their 
taxonomy)r 

Probably the most wellknown study of college and university goals 
is the survey conducted in 1964 by Gross and Grambsch of 68 PliD- 
gtanting institutions.^ A list of 47 goals they felt svould apply to 
universities was sent to 4,494 administrators and 2,730 faculty at the 
68 institutions. They were asked to reply as to the emphasis they felt 
cac)i goal was aciuaUy given at their university, and the emphasis they 
felt should be given to each goah The 19 student outcome (bene- 
fit) goals are listed in Appcndic C along with how each ranked out 
of the total 4? goals (l=high, 47= low) . Many of the goals not listed 
were management and institutional status oriented, and emphasized 
''mean*' rather than "end'* results (Gross, Grambsch 1968, pp. 13-16, 
28, 29) . 

After studying the results, the authors concluded that: 



t Aj rci>ot(cd by Uhl (1071, p. 5) » U was announced In the February 1, lf>7l, 
Issue of 7 he ChronkU of flighet Education ihai ihc Ford Foimdaiion was pxo- 
viding funds for Gross and Grambsch to do an updated siudy of university goals. 
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SludciUi ai a group were nol fell lo b€ particularly imp^jrlant when 
tc$pondcitu vere ajkctt aboui the ac(ual goals of ih€ universities, nor is 
there evidence of any strong feeling that ihis stale of adalrs is unfortu- 
naic, except la the case of cultivating the student's Intellect and developing 
hU objectivity, both of which, according to our respondents, would receive 
more emphasis. The r^rceivcd and the preferred student-oriented goals 
which rank at the top rcU?e to the intellecilve/acadcmfc cnpacliics and 
development of the student; the Ret^aissance concept of cultivating the 
whole rnan Is apparently no longer esteemed as an Ideal. The findings 
suggest that preparing students for useful careers or for high status and 
leadership and developing iheir ci(l^cnshlp abilities, consumer (astcs, 
characters, or overall potential (welUroundednes*) are not-^and should 
not be emphasised (p, 55}. 



An acW/t/onal finding was thnt ndniinistrators and faculty generally 
ranked the goals in the same order of priority. In addiiioit, the 
authors did uot find any relationship between instilueional size and 
the way the goals were ranked. The same was true of location, except 
that persons at rural universities and metropolitan universities had 
somewhat different goal preferences. 

Several later studies have used slightly modified versions of the 
Gross Grambsch questionnaire at other types of colleges or with addi» 
lional institutional groups of respondents. The Danforth Founda- 
tion (1969) surveyed administrators, faculty^ and students at 14 small 
private liberal arts colleges with limited resources. They found that 
much more emphasis w*as placed on teaching and student-oriented 
activities at the private colleges, while much less emphasis was placed 
on research-related activities than had been true in Gross and 
Grambsch's sample. All three groups generally agreed about the 
ranking of goals, and there were marked differences between perceived 
and preferred rankings for all three groups (as had been the case at 
universities) . 

Swarr (1972) gave the Gross and Granibsch questionnaire to faculty 
and administrators at four New York State public colleges. He focused 
on mean scores rather than ranks. When he compared his results with 
those of the two earlier studies, he discovered that state-college goal 
perceptions were similar to those for the private colleges in tlie Dan- 
forth study. Swarr also found that administrators w»ere perceived to 
have the moa power over selling and achieving goals and were more 
satisfied with the actual goal emphases than were the faculty. 

Stead (1971) gave a slightly modified fojm of the Gross and 
Grambsch questionnaire to five different groups at Michigan State 
Univeriiiy: undergradiiare students, graduate students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and trustees. Findings were as follows; the trustees rated 
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all goals as being more imporlani lhan did llic oilier four groups; a 
general relationship wa:i found between an individuars hiorardiicnl 
position in the university oig?tnization and his attitudes about its 
goals; "means" as well as "ends ' goals were importnnt to all groups; 
all groups felt that goals should be given greater emphasis than iviiat 
was perceived to be the actual current cmpliasis; of the 13 goals on 
the qiieslionnaiie related to the c\i)ected qualities of Michigan State 
graduates, six of them tended tt, be in the top third for all groups, 
five in the middle third, and two in the lower third; iherc was con- 
siderable agreement concerning which goals the university should 
emphasize the most. 

In December ot 1967, Nash (1068) sent a goals questionnaire to 
administrators (usually the academic dean) at all 2,414 accredited 
and unaccredited two- and four-year colleges and universities. For 
cacli of 61 goals derived from college catalogs and reports of college 
presidents, each respondent was asked to react as follows; we em- 
phasize strongly; we emphasize moderately; mixed feelings among ad- 
ministrators; we do not emphasize but favor it as a goal; we do not 
emphasize and arc against it as a gonl; do not know. Each respondent 
was also asked to rank the thror goih emphasized most by the ad- 
ministration at his institution. Tiu iollowing goals were among those 
most frequently emphasized: 

• To provide a basic liberal education and appreciation of ideas 
(ranked 3rd and "emphasized strongly" by 75 percent of the colleges). 

• To induce students to develop all of theii human potential — in- 
tcllcctual> emotional, social, esthetic, and moral (ranked 4th and '*em- 
phasized strongly" by 75 percent of the colleges), 

• To develop moral capacities, ethical standards, and values (ranked 
7th and "emphasized strongly" by 62 percent of the colleges). 

• To provide professional training, teaching skills, and odier tech- 
niques directly applicable to a career (ranked II th and "emphasized 
strongly'* by 55 percent of the colleges). 

\Vhen the institutions svcre split into .ten college types, the first two 
goals listed above were "strongly emphasized" by two-thirds or more 
of the respondents at nine of the ten college types. 

A fac*or analysis of tlie goal responses was also conducted and five 
factors emerged: Factor 1 — Orientation toward research and instruc- 
tion (colleges tliat had a large undergraduate student body and that 
were selective or were afHuent had higher scores on this factor) : 
Factor 2 — Orientation toward instrumental training (public 2-year 
colleges, unaccredited 2'ycar colleges, larger colleges, colleges with low 
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Income per student, and colleges with larger numbers of students per 
faculty member hul higher scores on this factor); Factor 3 — Oricnta* 
tlon toward social development of students (women's colleges, private 
colleges, smaller coUegcs, and colleges with fewer students per faculty 
member had higher scores on this factor) ; Factor ^ — Democratic 
orientation (women's colleges and public institutions Iind higher scores 
on this factor) ; Factor 5~Orientation toward development of re- 
sources (public colleges and universities, colleges with large under- 
graduate student bodies, less selective colleges, colleges with lower 
numbers o* books per student, colleges with lower income per student, 
and colleges with larger numbers of studvnts per faculty member had 
higher score; on this factor) . 

A nuich more complicated type of analysis was conducted by Pace 
and Baird (1966) at ^ine colleges of three different basic types. They 
related )1 difTcrenl college attainments (benefits) as perceived by the 
students to different campus curricular envlronfuents (student peer 
perceptions measured by the College Characteristics hidex) and to 
student personality characteristics (as measured by the Allport-Vcrnon- 
Lindzcy Study of Values, the Ileston Penofiol Ad)usimeni Inventory, 
sections of the California Psycltological Inventory, and the Stern Ac- 
tivities Index) . It was found that the environmental measures were 
more related to perceived altainmrnt than were the measured per* 
sonality characteristics. Pace and Raird also discovered that the im- 
pact of a subcidtuic on perceived attainment depended more on the 
college in which it was located than on its presumed similarity to other 
subcultures of its kind. The relationship found between environ- 
mental categories and perceived benefits is shown below (Pace and 
Baird 1966, p. 223): 

Environmental Press 

IritcUcctual. humanistic, 
aesthetic 



Group Kelfare 
Scientific, independent 



Practical, status- 
OTicnied 
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Ohjertlves Relevant to the 
Press Characteristics 

Acquliinj? a broad cultural and literary 
education 

IJndcTSlanding different philosophies and 
ways of life 

Developing an enjoyment and appreciation 

of art, music, and literature 
vSocial development, gcHing along with 

others 
Efiectivc citizenship 
Speciali/aliou for further professional, 

scieiuific, or scholarly work 
Critical thinking 

Understanding science and technology 
\'ocaliot>al training 



Concerning ihc cointiiicilon of a goals queslfonnafrc, (he Educa* 
tional Testing Service made use of ihc Focus Delphi technique (dls* 
cussed In the following cliaplcr) to force as much consensus as possible 
among students, faculty, admuiistrators, alumni, parents, and leaders 
of communii groups connected witli diverse collegiate institutions 
(Uhl 1971) . The Imiituiionai Goals Imurntoiy that lesuUed from tlje 
study included some possible student benefits not previously mentioned 
in this section: critical thinking dev^ilopment for all areas of life; 
concern for otiiers; transmitting a particular religious heritage; ex- 
posing students to all viewpoints; a concern for tlie college's welfare; 
lasting friendships; skills in self-directed study; abstract and theoredcal 
formulalioh and defense; respect tor political and social institutions: 
finding a proper marriage partner; in*depth knowledge in a specialty; 
retraining for new occupations; strengthening religious faith; mutual 
trust and respect with others; relaxation and fun; respect for knowl- 
edge for its own sake; understatuling the value of dissent in a demo^ 
craiic society; respect tor oneself; realization of one's strengths and 
abilities; awareness of social problems, preparation for service to the 
community; learning liow to change our society; cteaiivity; knowledge 
of religious significance in all activities; and analyzing and syntliesizing 
knowledge from various sources. 

The W^estern Interstate Commission for Higher Education is also 
developing an inventory, which they have tentatively called the In- 
ventory of Educational Outcomes and Activities (HufT 1971). Specific 
student benefits in tlie preliminary draft of tlieir inventory are listed, 
defined, and measurement techniques suggested under the following 
lieadings: cognitive attributes of students; affective attributes of stu* 
dents (specific attitudes, values, and perceptions) ; and tangible at* 
tributes of >students (degrees earned, certificates received, earning 
power, grade-point average, awards and recognitions, affiliations witli 
social and special interest groups, legal violations, physical and mental 
health, ar.d social sopliistication) . 

Brown (1970) not only presented an outline of student benefits but 
suggested measures available today that could be used as indicators of 
whether or not the benefit occurs. His taxonomy of student benefits 
is as follows (pp. 27-28) : \ 

I. Whole Man Growth 

A. Learn to feci (e.g.. compassion, love, concern) 

B. Learn to retain facts 

C. Learn to think (i.e.. logic, methods of analysis) 

iy. Lcaui to dctide (i.e., philosophy of life, value systems, methods 
of analysis] 
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E. Learn to act (e.g., do, create, communkate) 
F« Learn to team 



IL Specialized Nfan Growth 

G. Choose a career 

H. Gain admiwion to next stage in career development (e.g., medical 
school) 

L Develop skills needed to fulfill career, earn a living for sclC 
and tarallv. and to help fdl society's manpower needs. 

The following quote from LennJngt Nfunday, and Maxcy (1{)69) in- 
troduces several additional criteria of college suulent benefits: 

Few people would quarrel with the notion that, among other objectives, 
students should demonstrate a greater knowledge of subject matter, more 
skill in use of language, and increased reading ability-to read with com- 
prehension, to apply l?ielr readi.igs to new siiuatiojis, and to recognise 
wrltersVstyles and biases. Further, they should be able to analj/e and 
solve problems, to make inferences, and to think critically (p. 145). 

Wright (1971), Yamamoto (1970), Sanford (1967). and jahoda 
(1958) would empliasi/e positive mental health and its many com- 
ponents as a potential college benefit. ITeath (19G5, 1968) would 
emphasize growth in niaiiirity and its many components, while iNfadi- 
son (1969) and Brawer (1973) wouki cmphasi/i} personality and its 
wide array of components. Similarly, Ihitrhins (1936) would em- 
phasize the "higher learning"; Aforris and Small (1971) the ''good 
life"; Slupak (1971) 'love" and "the agonies of the soul that learning 
will bring"; Atbrecht, DeFleur, and Warner (1972) attitudes; Nfarrin 
(1971) values; Lass and Wilson (1971) learning to use freedom wisely; 
Sanford (1970) freeing biudents from authoritarianism; Maslow (1968) 
self-actualization; Travehtead (1970) honesty and forthn'ghtness, dedi- 
cation to a cause in behalf of others, and skills of the ariisan or crafts 
man; Withey (1971b) life-styles; Heath (19G1) advcnturousncss; Mel- 
nick (1971) remediation; Banks (1970) black consciousness! Nterideth 
and Merideth (1971) women's liberation. 

There are orher possible sources of expected benefits to which 
reference can be made. Nfany state commisMons on higher education 
have published state plans for liigher education that list goals and 
expected benefits, while some colleges have prepared official reports 
outlining noteworthy goals for their institutions, e.g., Obcrlin College 
(1971). Another possible souicc of expected benefits (one that gives 
detailed breakdowns of goals) is the National Assessment Program 
(e.g.» Committee on Assessing the Progress of Education 1969; Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress 1971). Still another source 




consists ol publicnlioiis of tlie j)rofcssional associations. For example, 
the following quote is from a statcntcnt on ilie goals of engineering 
education published by the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion (Walker 1968) : 

Additional support for the viewpoint ihai there is aci important need for 
btcadlb In the Ciliication of future engineers is found in Uic oiilnions oi 
DracKcing engineers surve)ed. Wheii tjueslioned, about one-lialf of ilie 
engineering graduates indicated that tlieir undergraduate e\|)erlcncc did 
not provide enough liberal or general education. A similar view was 
noted in ttic commcnis of engineering managers H\n\ personnel represen- 
tatives. , . . Therefore, it is recommended that (a) the engineering student 
should he suniclcnil^ exposed to fhc licw facts and theories oRered by the 
sociat sciences to help him understand the large social problems of his 
time; (b) he should be persuaded in college to set a course of life-long 
study In this area; (c) he should be impressed >vllli the impoitaitce of his 
role In the ultitnatc solution of these problems; (d) he should mulcrstand 
and appreciate the vital mntua! inRiiences widch have been operating 
since tire industrial re\olution between technology on tlie one side and 
ihe more slowly chan^inf^ institutions of society on the otlierj (e) ilic 
youthful idcnlist should be persuaded tl\at engineering ofTeis Iiim a field 
of opportuniiv for the exercise of his enthusiasms and fninilmcnt of his 
higlicst goals for luimaniiy . . . {and a comprehensive nationwide) study 
might reveal iliat the problem of providing adequate work in humanities 
and social science is not peculiar to engineering; thai it arises wherever 
a student Is preparing to become an expert in a specialised ficld (p. li), 

There is an additional taxonomy that was developed In a different 
manner tijan the others reviewed and provides a stumuary for this 
section. Lcnning and associates (forthcoming) spent five years search- 
ing the literature for studies tliat explored tlie relationships of non- 
intellective factors to various types of college benefits. One of tlie 
noteworthy results of the project was the development of a criterion 
classification system with broad categories and subcategoiies of success 
as defined by various publics. For each criterion area specified, a 
number of research studies relating the criteria to other variables were 
found. Some of these studies attempted to predict the criterion white 
others were concerned only with trying to provide insights and to 
broaden the level of understanding of the criterion. The taxonomy 
resulting from the project is shown below. 



Student BcnePis Taxonomy Extracted from 

The M^}n) faces of College Success and Their 
Sonintellecthe Correlntes: The Published Literature 

I. Academic Benefits 

A. Grades 

B. Persistence 

C. Acadernic Learning 
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II. Ikncfiis Vltwtd ai hitcllccetial Dcvelopmcnl 

A. Dcvciopmcnt uf at) Inicilcctiul On I look and Attitudes 

B. Dcvdopmcut of Cognitive Creativity, Origii>ality, Abshais 
'Ihiiiking. and Anal>tic Skills 

III. Hcncfits Viewed as rcrsonalit) Development and Adjtistnieui 

A« Oevelopnem of Maturity, RcsponsibilUy, Autonomy, HcxibiUi), 
and otficr rersonality Change 

b. !)e\elopnient of Optima! Psychological and Physical Health 

G. Oe\elopmeni of Sclt Confidence, Self-Acceptance, and an Ap- 
propriate ScUCoiKcpt 

D. Adjustment to and Satlsr-^ction with the Collegiate Eii\iron- 



IV. Benefits Viewed as Motivational and Aspiratloi>al l>eveloi)mcnl 

A. Development of Self-Appraisal Habits, Realism, and Appio- 
priatc Aspirations 

B. Development of Motivation to Succeed 

C. Vocational Development 

V. Benefits Viewed as Social Development 

A. Development of Social Awareness. Popularity, Social Skills, 
and tnterpersonal Relationships 

B. Development of Leadersliip Skills 

C. f)evelopment of a Respect for Others and Their X'lews 

I). Participation and/or Recognition in Exiracnrrlciilar Activities 

VI. Benefits Viewed as Aesthetic Cultural De\elopnient 

A. Development uf Aesthetic and Cultural Interests, Apprecia- 
tions, and lec'lings 

B, Development of Aesthetic Creativity and Artistic Skills 

VH. Benefus Viewed as Nforal. PhitosnphicaU and Religious Devdopmchi 

A. De\elopnient of Altruism, Humanism. Citi/en^hip. and Moral 
Character 

B. Development of Attitudes, Values, Beliefs, and a Particular 
Philosopfiy of Life 

VIII. Other Types of Student Benefits 

A. De\elopmcnt in Basic Educational Skills 

B. Development of Student Power 

C. Miscellaneous Criteria 

Private Postgraduate Benefits 

As one wotjid expect, stiulcnis primarily attend college because of 
postgraduate benefits iliey want to receive. As an ilhisiraiion of tliis, 
Baird (1967) tabulated data for a nalion.d snniplc of 18,378 college- 
bound high school seniors who had cliosen their most important goal 
in attending college from a list of 10 goals. The list contained the 
following goals: to learn how to enjoy life; to develop my mind and 
intellectual nbilities; to secure vocational or professional training; to 
make a desirable luarrl.tge; to earn a higher income; ro develop moral 
standards; to become a cttliuted person; to develop my personality; to 
develop a satisfying philosophy; and none of these. The top three 
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goals were "to secure votaiioiKil or professional tri^ining'' (51 |x?r- 
cent), "to develop tvy mind and intellectual abilities" (34 jx^rcent) , 
and "to earn a higJier income" (7 percent) . Furtliermore, it was 
probably the case thai "developing the nv'-id and intellectual abiliitcs" 
also was aimed at postgraduate concerns. 

The American Council on Education study referred to earlier sug- 
gests that emphasis oti postgraduate benefits persists through coltcge 
for mo:>t students. Not only did over two-thirds of the seniors sur- 
veyed report that "much of what is taught at college is irrelevant to 
whil is going on in the outside world" but alvo 37 percent of tliem 
agreed with the statement that "the chief benefit of a college education 
is that il increases one's earning power. " Nu.aerous studies have 
found that most Americans think of a college education in terms of 
job training and the income it makes possible (Sugarman 1969) . 

In spite of the fact that views of college seem to have changed some- 
what over the past few years, die following statement about faith in 
postgraduate benefits of college, made over 20 years ago by Havemann 
and West (1952), probably still applies to a majority of our popula- 
tion: 



Vet most of us» despite stalUlks w'hi.h sccm to be a prima facie vote of 
conMence» view our colleges with extremely mixed emotions. Nfany 
adults believe that g{r!$ go to college simply to ftud husbands. 0\\ Uie 
other hand they will argue all summer with a daughter desirous of 
marrying the neighbor boy, who is established as a first Jieutenaiit \n 
(he Air force, rather than "completing her education." Many fathers 
are absolutely convinced that bo)s learn nothing in college bvu how to 
paddle the younger fellows In the fraternity, play football and basketball, 
and write home for more money. Yet if a male ofl-sprlng show* incUna* 
tlons Co go direct from high school to a job, these same fathers exhibit 
a distress which is a pitiful thing to watch, Parents who have never 
been to college ordinarily send ilieir chUdrcn with half a hope that it 
will be the key to a new and better world, hut with half a fear that 
it will merely turn them into social butterflies. Parents who ha\e been 
through it themselves sometimes send their children in fjje earnest con- 
viction that It is ihelr greatest hope for a happy, useful, and prosperous 
life. But often the) merely feel that, since they themselves lived through 
it without permanent danjage, the children can probably do the 
same (p. 4) . 

Almost all of the hypothesized student oriented benefits in the 
previous section could also be considered postgraduate benefits. The 
goal would be that such effects citlier would persist through the years 
following graduation (Freedman 10r)2» 1967; Nelson 1954; Newcomb 
et al„ 1%7) or that the eflccis wliile in college would stimulate even 
more change in the years following college (Bender 1958; Freedman 
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and Berelter 1963; Nchon 1030). This i% perhaps the reason that 
specific postgraduate benefits were not listed by the Presidential Com- 
missions, by Clapp (19-16), or by Gross and Grambsch (1968), etc., 
even though only a very few of the student benefits alluded to post- 
graduate benefits. One exception, the NEA Educational Policies Coni' 
mission (Wells 1957), did sfvecifically mention "increased stature after 
graduation." 

A number of studies have explored the effect of college on Income. 
However, few ahimnl studies of otlier types were noted in the litera* 
ture. Colleges and universities should heed the following statement 
made by Frecdman (1962) : 

In the long run the best evaluation of the meaning of a college cduca- 
lion is likely to result from studlei oE alumni. What are college graduates 
like— f»vc, ten. twenty, and thirty )cars after graduation? How have ihcy 
be«;n innucnml by college experiences? How do college graduates dilTcr 
from high school graduates? How do they differ from individuals who 
have had a year or two of c9lteg^;? \Vhat dilTercnces exist among gradu- 
ates of various kinds of coUeges, (or csampte* Ptlvaie vs. public, denomina- 
tional vs. nonsectarlani large vs. small, coeducational vs. schools of one 
sex? Knowledge of such matters would, of course, be of great value In 
understanding what colleges do to and tor students and In formulating 
educational goals and procedures (p. 847). 

With society chnnging as rapidly ns It is, flexibility U nn especially 
important postgraduate goal for higher education in this country. As 
WalUer^nd Herriott (1971) reported In their paper on student com- 
petence in a learning society (rather than a performance society) , "an 
individual can no longer be certain that roles, particularly occupa- 
tional roles, he Initially prepares for will adequately see him through 
his life-cycle" (p. 1). In fact, the chances are good that new roles 
requiring new coping strategies will continually be required, whether 
the person is a college graduate or not. And the person will need to 
be functioning in a number of diflereni roles concurrently^ e.g., on the 
job, in the home, at the dub, In the church, etc. The college environ- 
ment for a young person just out of high school provides a miniature, 
but distorted, low. risk model of 'die WMrld he or she will have to face 
after graduation. Thus, all of the benefits of college diat pertain to 
success in that environment also apply to the postgraduate wwld, only 
more so and in different relationships. The truly important conse- 
quences to the student of the changes brought about by ilie college 
do not occur until after graduation^ 

Axelrod et ah (1960) pointed out an additional reason wiiy adapt- 
ability is so important for the college graduate. The postgraduate 
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H'orld i% sucli an itnpcisonnl world, and it has ''an awesome potential 
for either Utopia or disaster" (p. 11). Into such a world the graduate 
enters, and he must somehow retain and assert his individuality. 

What are some of the postgraduate benefits, dependent on a com- 
bination of the student bcnonts oulliued in tlie preceding section, that 
are uistinctivcly limited to tlic postgraduate period of a student's life? 
\Vc have already mentioned several; 

• A desirable maitiage 

• Higher income 

• Stntus and stature, which imply both power and prestige^ 
Additional benefits to individuals that arc uniquely postgraduate in 
nature are: 

• Getting a good job. Tollett (1970) , for example, spoke of higher 
education as '*a form of industrial apprenticeship/' 

• Job success and security 

• Job satisfaction 

• Being an authority in one*s field 

• Being effective in raising a family 

• Having a satisfying home life 

• Making wise use of adult avocational opportunities in this age of 
increasing time for leisure 

• Being known as an effective and respected citizen af^d leader in 
society 

• Happiness and satisfaction during retirement years. 

There are probably other such benefits that have come to the 
reader's mind, and many more uniquely postgraduate benefits for in- 
dividuals probably have been proposed in the thousands of commence 
ment addresses given across the country over the years. For example, 
w^hen Logan Wilson wanted to ha^e a ''Higlier Education's Varied 
Objectives*' section in a recent new book (1972), he included several 
commencement addresses he had made that discussed such things as 
**education for adveri>iiy" and "education for adequacy/' 

It must be kept in mind that a major benefit of higher education 
at one level may be the access it provides to another level. For 
example, students who could not gain entry to a four-yrar college or 
university can gain this acce^^s through graduation from the arts and 
sciences program of a two-year community college. Similarly^ a stu- 
dent's entrance to many of the top graduate and professional schools 
as well as whether or not lie will receive a scholarslup or fellowship 
are dependent on his completion of and success in his undergraduate 
program. 
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One oilier poiiu slmiild l>c juciuioiied. 'Trivaic postgraduate bone- 
fits," as disiinguislied from "social bciiefus/' includes more than just 
individuals. As discussed by Baldcrson (1970), it includes group 
benefits that also contribute to tlie social benefits of higher education, 
such as: 

• Private benefits of higher echtcation accruing to business firms 
and other private organizations 

• Private benefits of higher education accruing to the immediate 
family of the alumnus. 

The relationship of such nonindividnal benefits to student benefits 
has received even less research attention than has tlie relationsliip of 
individual postgraduate benefits to the benefits experienced as students. 

Social Benefits 

Just as little research has dealt ivitli tlie private postgraduate bene- 
fits of iiiglier education, with the exception of the financial return to 
the individual, the same can be siid for the supposed social benefits of 
higher education. Afost studie that examined the financial benefits 
to the individual also explored the effect of higher education on the 
long'term national economy, i.e., on the gross national product and 
per capita income. Such an index is often equated with society's 
staridard of living. One reason for this research emphasis is that such 
a benefit is easily quantifiable in terms of dollars while other supposed 
benefits have elusive characteristics difficult to measure and quantify. 
Another rc ison is that "standard of living" is an especially basic con- 
cern of human beings. 

In the past, there has been almost a universal feeling that society 
benefits in many ways from higher education. Vet during the last 
decade, when students started to "come to college with the intent of 
learning how to make life good to live 'rather than' how to live the 
good life." (.\/cGeliee 1909), questions were asked about the real social 
benefits of higher education. One of the reasons, in addition to the 
hicreasing outcry for accountability in a time of increasing costs and 
inflation, is a controversy that became prominent concerning the rela- 
tive benefits to society and to the individual (Orwig 1971; Balderson 
1970; Bowen 1972) . The controversy is outlined by Orwig: 

Vublic juppoil of higher education is frequently discussed in terms of 
the pri\atc benefits that accrue to the individual ?ind the public benefits 
that arcriic to the lare t society. Topically, those who arc impressed with 
the i»uvate benefits arc interested in a public subsidy only as a last resort 
and ttien only U\ tlie foitn of aid to students. On the other hand, ihose 
who (iud the public or social benefits of greater irnpotlance advocate 
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public support of lilglicr cclucailon .... \Vhen, howcvcfi the goal of 
cqiia^ cducatJonal opiwituiilty {$ atknowlcilgccl 3$ legitimate and dcslr- 
Mcp the decision-making inodeh atf rcndcied more complex and ilic 
conclusions conccirifng rmanclal suppoU bccojne less clcar< Segal has 
concisely characterized the resulling issue as "eqnUy versus efficiency (1060) 
and Ikckcr distinguishes between ihe "egalitarian" and "elitist" views 
of liuinan capital formation (I067j . On the oi\e hand, it (s ijossible 
to locus on iht availability of the opportunity (or higher education fo; 
different parts of society or, on the otiier, to be concerned witit the return 
on investment In education as an indication of the capacity of dliTerent 
individuals to benefit fron^ higher education, 

Hccausc the t*'eig/i( of quAtMiftablc evidence clearly document* rhc high 
rate of return to individuals who invest in higher educatloui It is common 
to find economists [ocmlng on the capacity of individuals to benefit from 
education . . . Becker (lOGl) deteimlned that Investment In a college 
education yielded an average airnnal rate of return of IS percent. From 
this finding it is argued that higher education should be provided to those 
who are willing to pay the full cost of obtaining It. Because public sub- 
sidisation results in below-cost pricing, it upsets the market mechanisms 
that result in an cHiclent allocation of resources and is therefoie con- 
sidered undesirable. Friedman (IOCS), for exnrplc. maintains that "it 
is eminently desirable that every youngster, regardless of hts parent's 
income, social position, residence, or race, have the opportunity to gel 
higher 5cf»oo!ing~prov!ded he is willing to pay for it cuuently or out of 
the liigher income the schooling will enable him to cam . , , , But the 
high rate of return to higher education may also Indicate underiuvest* 
ment in this activity (pp. 332-335). 

Economists, by ilie nattire of their profession, mim give primary em- 
phasis to i>ccuniary or nonjKJcitniary benefits, the latter to be estimated 
in monelary terms; however, there are many nonpecuntary benefits in 
our society that cannot be estimated in monetary icwas. Solmon 
(1973) provides a more moderate view and Chambers (1968) expresses 
the other side of the issue; 

Besides the costs and benefits accrtiJng to the particular people being 
educated, there ue costs and benefits of education whicli accrue to 
5ocJe:y as a %iioIe. In other words, when an individual obtains schooling, 
the rest of society might reap some benefits and might Incur some cosis 
a* well. Some of these benefits arc 5h?»red. i.e., they accrue both to the 
person being educated and tu others in society. Others accrue more to 
iocietv and less directly to ihe individual. It is iraditionaliy aliegcd 
that the more-educated society Is a better functioning democracy. This 
allegation might provide only slight concrete benefit to one individual 
who has been educated. On Ihe ott^er hand, it has been argued that 
education, particularly of females who later become mothers, provides 
benerus to subsequent generations of children. There is evidence that 
children of more-educated mothers become ultimately more successful 
than children of Icsscducated mothers, controlling for a large number 
of other factois. In a sense, this is a social return because the benefit 
is accruing to one other than the person being educated. Furthermore, 
the moiher ceitalnly gets some benefit out of both traluing the child 
and observing later success (Solmon 1975, 1-2). 
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People arc moved lo piy for scl^oo!lng chiefly by selfish rcasons-to 
get entry Into a "prestige profession" or business where tlicy may profit 
from (he ivants and misfortunes of others; to be able to outKit their 
less fortunate fellows In the soda! and economic competitions of Jlfe. 
As for women, they go to coltege primarily to find a husband well-placed 
fjnanclaUy and socially. Then there arc others, men and women, to 
whom college Is a "four-year loaf" In a country-club aimosphere-a 
pleasant way to waste lime while gaining maturity .... To a limited 
extent, education beyond the high school serves ali the purposes just 
mehtioncdj but a!) these occupy only a small fraction of the total view. 
The JiuHvldual may benefit from higher educatfon , . . but his private 
g.ilns are far outweighed by the gains that concuncntly accrue to the 
who!c society ► . . through (In the ringing words Of Daniel Coit Gilman) 
"kM bigotry In the Temple, less s\ifTcrlng In the hospital, lc.<s fraud In 
business, less folly In politics." This Is die basic argument for free tax* 
suppoited public higher education. Its benefits extend to every ciii/en 
. . . hence Its costs sl^oud be equitably apportioned to all by means of 
a tax s)steni adjusted to i>ublic obligatlon-not a private privilege or a 
private caprice . . . (and) it fs too important to the public to be left in 
any htgc measure to the vagaries of an unregulated private pricing 
system .... How ihc public weal may be damaged by the ascending 
of the older private-prf 4Iege view is often well illustrated by noting that 
many a student*! ethics may be distorted and even his choice of career 
unlowardly li\fluenced by his knowledge thai his education Is being 
obtained at great expense to hlmseir or his family- perhaps that he wilt 
\k saddled with a debt upon graduation (Chambers 1968. pp. 90-91) . 

Certainly most of the postgiaduatc benefits to individuals and to pri* 
vate groups, sitch as the family or business organizations, become or 
result in societal or public benefits when considered in the aggregate. 
And of coinsc all of the private postgraduate benefits extend from the 
enrolled student benefits. Howard Bowen (1971, pp. 168470) lists 
some other social benefits that are worth noting: 

It Is perhaps immodest for one who is a product of the highf^r educa- 
tional ssstem to extol the virtues of his own group. However, at a time 
when tlie social benefits from iiigher edncaiion are being doubted or 
denied, it seems necessary to spell out tliesc benefits. There is no intention 
of claiming perfection for collcge educated people. They are human. 
Some aie narrow, some selfish, some ignoiantj some dishonest, some 
immoral. Moreo\er, some of their alleged good works arc undertaken 
for selfish reasons or for personal gratification. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied tliat as a group they contribute to society enormously in wa)s 
that do not result in personal compensation. 

J. Soda! henefiti from instruction 

1. Improving the allocation of labor by helping students to find 
careers that match iheit aptitudes and interests— the sorting 
function. 

2. fnniroving citizenship, j 'uca:*d people arc better informed, 
more conscientious, and mou ciive than uneducated people. 

3v Reducing crime. Ciime rates among the educated are low. 
4. Providing vohmteer social, political, civic, and ititcllectual leader* 
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ihlp foi' a mjriad of organisations iuch as Hoy Seoul i, PTA> 
churches, lodges, aillstic orgatii/atlons, school hoards. Iiospital 
boards ariv' auxiliaries, cooperatives, labor unlotis, professional 
societies, pitblic coniinissions. etc. An enormous amount of vol- 
unteer or minimally compensated work Is done by educated 
people. 

5. Providing millions of persons who enter professions liavhig 
coiiipensalions belou' rates in comparable occupations, e.g.. teadi* 
crs. ministers, social woikers, nuiscs. and public officials. Many 
professional occupaliotis pay lower wages tlian occupations re- 
quiring tio college education. 

6. Improving the home care and trafnlng of children. 

7. Providing a large corps of persons who can bring liumanc values 
and broad social outlook lo government, business, and other 
practical affairs. 

8. Enhancing manners and refmemeni of condnci and beauty of 
surroundings and thus adding to the graciousness and reducing 
the tensions of social intercourse. 

9. Providing the leadership in charting new courses for society. 
For example, the current drive lo improve the environment 
Originated among the edutared gromi and is now spreading lo 
the whole populatioti and is thus bccotning politically feasible. 

ID- Speeding tliC acceptance and diffusion of new technology, and 

new Ideas, and new wa>s of doing things, 
n. Contributing many new Ideas which improve business or goveriv 

mental effjclency but which are not patentable, or the advantages 

of which arc qutckly eroded by Itnitatlon. 
12. Providing a great reservoir of technical skill and versatile leader- 

ship which is the base of national military power. 

If. Soct/il benefits as a center of research , scfwlarshif*, and critkhtn 
It would seem imneccssaiy to belabor the social benefits from these 
activities. Through research, the colleges and universities provide 
knowledge which Is regarded as a good In itself, and they liuild ilie 
foundation of our technology (broadly defined) i llirongh sciiolar* 
ship, they preserved the cultural heritage and Interpret it to the 
present, discover values and meanings, and distill wisdom out of 
past hum^n experiences; througli criticism, they present ideas of 
use in sfiaping the future, Through these activities, which are 
complementary to instruction, colleges and universities contribute 
to society far more than their cost. 

Who knows the value of keeping S!\akespeare alive, of Veblen's 
critiques of American society, of developing the scientific knowledge 
underlying h>brla seed corn, of discovering DN'A, or of inventing 
the electronic computer? 

III. Social benefits as a versalile ponl of tntent 

Colleges and imi\eisltles provide .i pool o', lalent available to society 
for a wide variety of problems as ihey emerge, and whuh are avail- 
abJc hi emergencies. The standby vaU(c of this pool of talent must 
be enormous. 

IV. Soddl benefits ns patron of the arts 

Colleges and luiivcrsiiies are ihe priticiple pultons and promoters 
of the arts, both by employing artists, staging the perfoiming arts, 
and by educating oncoming generations lo appreciate the arts. Most 
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oi \hc arthilc activity of ihc society occurs on cainpuics or radiate* 
oui from ihcm. 

V. Social benefits from the Community College 

The CoiJimuni'y College Is often thought of as strictly an imtruc- 
tiona! center having no function but to educate and train young 
people. As such it has Impoitatn social benefits. But ii too pro- 
vldcs~or should provide -bene fits that flow from Its positlorj as a 
center of learnhig. ll is a cultural center for its ccnunuiiiiy, it is a 
patron of the iits, a center of discussion, a place for iridividua! 
consultation antl guUJancc, a humane inlhicncc, and a pool of lalcnl 
lo help wflh coninurnlty problems. A torrununity college h of great 
value to a community aside from the credit hours of instruction 
it generates. 

Some acUlitional social bcneHts (many of wliich arc implied by the 
above) have been riled by others, and these are listed below: 

• International service, utulerstanding, cooperation (Eistnhowcr 
I9G2; Ilciulerbon 1968; Scliiver 19G7) 

• Agents of evaluation, criticism, anc! social change (Cheek 1969; 
Hang and Sussnian 1971; Kenjiiston I96S; Miiuer and Thompson 
1968) 

• Preservation and enrichment of our cultural heritages and values 
(Greeley 1969; Gross and Grambsch 19G8; Wells 1957) 

• Providing solutions for thcr nation's problems and the problems 
of niankind (Wells 1957; Paulsen 1970; Uhl I97l> 

• Trained intelligence and moral character foi our nation (Dobbins 
1956; Ilenderson 1968) 

• ''College keeps kills off the streets in an age where we do not 
have enough tiscful work but have not admitted the fact" (Langdon 
1969, p. i\) 

• Create ami carry oitt design for new society, e.g., model cities pro- 
gram (Brown 1970) 

t Provide benefits, both psychic and teal, to the surrounding com- 
inutiity and its citizens (Hrown 1970; I- ink and Cooke 1971; Knowles 
1971; Gross and Gnnnbsch 1908; Sundberg 1970; Wilson 1972) 

• Showing what is wrong with our society f\Volfc 1971; Uhl 1971) 

• Changing ilie distribution of power and wealth in America (Wolfe 

i9?l) 

• Developing communily responsibility (Morgan I960) 

• Refining tlie values by which peoph' live, exploring the v.^rious 
vahie systems for common ground, and sythesizing from all cultures 
(Hlanshard 1900; flenderson i96S; Uhl 1971) 

• "Knable ns to make use of technology, control it, and give it 
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direction, cause ii lo serve vaUiCs we have chosen" (Reich 1970, p. 
358) 

# Encouraging the economic advancement of the nation (Becker 
1961; Henderson 1968) 

• Contributing to the future health, level of culture, and general 
welfare of people (Henderson 1968) 

• Preparing individuaU for civil and social awareness and partlcipa* 
tion (U all levels of sockly (Henderson 19G8) 

• To nssisi- in cllorts to achieve and maintain world peace (Uhl 
1971) 

# To provide new generations of scholars, scientists, and other 
professloiial workers (Uhl 1971) 

# To help students learn how to change society (Uhl 1971) . 
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Proposed Crltorla for Determining 
Relative Benefits 



Selling priorities Is important for any kind of decisionmaking. If tlie 
decisiotu are to be elTcclivc and useful, they must be based on valid, 
straightforward criteria for determining what is most important. 
Higher education is no exception to tins rule, but past eHorts to order 
priorities in higher education have too often ignored it. 

Before a proper attempt can be nuide to set priorities — whetlier it 
be for higher education at tlie national level, at the local college level, 
or at the individual student level — the possible alternative goals from 
which one wishes to choo*e must be listed. The previous chapters 
covered a large number of goals meant to stimulate the thinking of 
college officials (and others concerned with colleges and their pur- 
poses) concerning the possible college benefits from which an institu- 
tion can choose. The problem remaining is to decide on valid, 
straightforward criteria for ordering such goals on a local institutional 
level. In this chapter, five such criteria are delineated and discussed, 
and they also appear to be applicable at state, regional, and national 
decisionmaking levels: 

1. When deciding betw^een two potential benefits, priority should 
be given to benefits at the higher level in the ^'benefits pyramid" or to 
benefits that most aflect the higher levels, 

2» Priority should be given to benefits for which there is documen* 
lary evidence such outcomes occurred or are occurring at particular 
institutions or in particular programs. 

3. Priority should be given to benefits for which there is docu- 
mentary evidence the benefit could occur or be maximized if new 
programs or metliods were instituted, 

4. Piiority should be given to benefits that make the institution 
appropriately unique or that lend themselves to suitably unique 
methodologies and programs, 

5. The most important benefits should be submitted to expert 
opinion, logic, and the expressed needs and wants of concerned publics 
who have a vested interest. The proposed benefits that receive a 
consensus among these groups should be given priority. 

Priorities in higher education usually are decided by the last cri- 
terion; however, the other four criteria should be considered first. It 
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m.iy be that public consensm is so great concerning a particular need 
that U completely overrules the first four criieria. This makes con* 
sideratlon of the first {our criteria even more necessary. K this is so, 
policymakers could say, "although the present consensus is that bring- 
ing about such benefits will be too costly or break up too many tradi- 
tions, at least we know (oi the lututc that this goal can meet unique 
needs important to our constituenls and that insiituiing certain 
changes could bring the goal to fruition." Or they might be able to 
say, "there is absolutely no current evidence {hat Inglicr education has 
or ever could produce sucli a benefit, but the need expressed by our 
publics is so great thai we must try to bring it about." Communica- 
tion of such opinions could result in consensus being changed at a 
later date. 

The "Ikncfils Pyramid" Criterion 

As discussed earlier, the tentative benefits of iiigher education nat- 
urally fall into three categories: student benefits, private postgraduate 
benefits and societal benefits. They are listed in the order of quantity 
of research performed tn each area; however, the order would be re- 
versed if they were listed arrording to level of importance as seen by 
our society. Furthermore, many societal benefits greatly depend on 
(he aggregate of postgraduate benefits, which, in turn, are dependent 
on the benefit to these same persons when they were students. There- 
fore, particular uppcr-Ievel benefits could not occur if related lower- 
level benefits failed to materialize, The relationship among these 
three types of benefits can be visualized as a pyramid composed of 
three levels, with the societal benefits level at the peak^ the post- 
graduate benefits in the center, and the student benefits level forming 
the base. 

The societal benefits level is at the apex, but it is und^^r^irded and 
held up by the postgraduate benefits level, and the studiir^ l)enefits 
fcvcl forms the foundation tor the whole pyramid, F.vcn such iCic ietal 
benefits as social research, inventions, and the development of new 
knowledge depend on the lower levels because the scientist and the 
researchers were probably trained in the university. 

Some potential benefits are located at more than one level. For 
example, if intellectual curiosity is increased at the student level, it 
plus other college student benefits might result in intellectual curiosity 
increasing even more at the postgraduate level. Of course if this is 
prevalent among college alumni, it could further result in a variety 
of benefits for society as a whole. Most of the student benefits will 
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be llmlecci to the base of the triangle, but there are many possible 
effects such bencfus could have on posigraduaie success that arc passed 
upward to benefit society. 

iNfost student-level effects on the societal apex happen indirectly 
by way of the postgraduate level, but occasionally the effects are direct. 
Therefore, to make the analogy of the pyramid complete, there would 
have to be connectors extending out from the base of the pyramid to 
its apex. Changes brought about by or in college students in recent 
years have had an increasingly direct effect on society. For example, 
the social protests of the lOGO's, which many would claim resulted in 
a more concerned and a better society, were spurred in large part by 
college students who took action at that time for what they believed to 
be of benefit to society* 

A major hindrance to the use of the "benefits pyramid" criterion is 
that hardly any empirical research other than in the economics area 
has related student benefits to the other two levels of benefits. One 
of the reasons for the lack of research, in addition to the research 
problems associated with measuring effects on students (interaction, 
and other confounding cITects, dropout effects, natural maturation, 
exira environmental effects, masking efiects, unreliability of measures, 
ceiUng and floor effects regression effects, abslractness of constructs, 
etc), is that it is extremely difficult to control adequately for differ- 
ences in post-college experiences. It is always possible that postgradu- 
ate and social outcomes noted are in reality the result of postgraduate 
experiences rather than the experiences obtained as a result of college 
aclendance. Such a problem is no excuse, however, for die notable 
lack of research in this area. Furthermore, theory, logic* subjective 
self-reporting and informal observation can provide some useful Input 
for the operation of this priority-setting criterion. 

Documented Current Benefits a Criterion 

l{ ii can be shown empirically that higher education lias a certain 
impact on specific campuses or tlirough particular programs on these 
campuses that doesn't occur on ottier campuses, we may be able to 
produce such an impact if desirable and if we are willing to provide 
the needed conditions to precipitate the benefit. There may be changes 
that would make the impact even greater, but at least we would know 
that such an impact is possible as a condition of liigher education. 

In this age of accountability, dorumeniary evidence as a criterion 
for ordering priorities of higher education is a necessity^ Years may 
pass before empirical acknowledgment and ineasuretneiu are possible 
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lor some effccis cointnoiily accepted as impottant Ivciicfils of a college 
ediicatiorh Vce, (he pressure for coiiliniiing efTorls lo develop such 
measures wilt probably not abalc despite bleak forecasts of success 
in this area, Attempts to improve on present measurement iusiru- 
ments and techniques undoubtedly will coiuinue, No matter ^vhat 
the hypothesi?ed benefit, student and alumni selTreporting and ob- 
servations by other concerned persons can be utilized. In this regard, 
more colleges shoidd be making use of effective self-reporting and 
observation techniques for gathering data. Such data are the only 
possible empirical evidence a college can currently gather to examine 
whether It is providing certain benefits that are not yet measurable. 
Furthermore, such data avc useful in a supplementary way for benefits 
that can currently be measured. 

A number of reviews of the research literature on college outcomes 
have apijcarcd during ttic last several years (Axelrod et al., 1969; Feld- 
man and Newcoinb 1969; Freedman 1967; Gurin 1971; Hausman 
1972; Kcnison and Cerxon 1972; fanning and Johnson 1972; Solmon 
1973; SoJnion and Taubman 1973; Strumpel 1971; Walizer and Her- 
riotl 1971; W/ihey I97n>). General Hndings across colleges and types 
of students Jiave been that students tend to decrease in religious in- 
terests, authoritarianism, dogmatism, stereotyped thinking, and con- 
ventional attitudes as a result of the college experience; and that they 
tend to increase in sopliistication, complexity, flexibility, independence, 
liberalism, rclatisrsm, tolerance, rationality, open mintledness, sen- 
sitivity to aesthetic experiences, and aesthetic and cultural values. 
(These impacts seem to survive after graduation in most cases, and a 
leveling off generally occurs starling witli graduation.) Having at- 
tended college also seems to have postgraduate effects in the following 
areas; occupational orientations, memberships in organizations, poli* 
tical involvement and Icattcrship, utili2ation of health and insurance 
services, si^e of family, attitudes toward tlieir children, educational 
achievements of children, introspcctivencss and sense of well being, 
and financial income (which in turn has been sfiown to affect gross 
national product and society's standard of living) . 

Walizer and Eiorriott (1971) summed up the research on college 
outcomes by saying: 

The cviilence seems conclusive that the college experience develops in the 
technical nratum of individuals ihose personal system characteristics 
indicative of what \se have identified as cotnpetence in a modem, tcanv 
ing society (p. 6) . 

Conversely, the oldest review in the groii]) (P'rcedman 1967) con- 




eluded tliat Hiilc inipaet on students was noted, although it was 
enough to greatly afleci American societyi 



White the (nipact of ihe college experience on an individual student 
is not likely lo be large, higher education doe« extu a profound influ- 
ence on American life. Large scale socia! eveuls or social movements 
ate based on slight shifis of ailUude or opinion in individuals (p. vi) . 

Care must be taken in interpreting general findings like lliose above. 
Dlftereni students change difTercnt amounts, and a number are usually 
going in directions opposite lo the trend. Furihermoie, interactions 
among diflerent sUidcJits and campus environments could result in 
diflerent effects. The diilercntial eilects of specific environments on 
specific student types needs to be emphasized more in tlie research of 
the future. It is encouraging that recently there have been increasing 
numbers of attempts to show empirically thai specific college benefits 
are occurring in particular institutions and programs. 

Another problem of interpretation was well illustrated by Sanford 
(1968): 

At a minimum. assImUation of the values of a college culture may in* 
volvc Unic more than a shift of avLLlescent loyally to a new and larger 
grout>. Oflcn there is merely an exchange of iradiiional values for 
prevailing ones, conscience thus changing in content but not necessarily 
in slrucuue nor in its connections vviUi the rest of ihc personality. We 
nolited at Vassar lhal if, after sharing in Hie culUire of tlie college, a 
graduate married a man who shared her outlook, she retained Ihe social 
responsibility ilevetoped earlier. If, on the olher hand, fier JUarriage 
meant moving into a community VN'ith values quiie different from Vassar*s, 
she v^-as more likely to fall back on ihe son of values she had learned 
before goii^g to college (p, 75) . 

There are a variety of research methods and techniques for over- 
coming problems in the measurement and evaluation of college bene- 
l!ts. Anyone desiring more information on this topic should see Astin 
(1970a; 1970b), Fcldman (1969, 1970, 1972), Feldman and Newcomb 
{1969),R. T. Haiinett (1971), Lenning (1973). and Withey 1971a). 

Documefitvd Poiential Benefits as a Criterion 

Kxperimental colleges and experimental programs have existed for 
a long time, but interest in them has increased during the last few 
years (Hertc li)72). Such nontraditional and innovative institutions 
permit the tryout of new methodologies, new materials, and new en- 
vironmcuts. Some special needs for iimovation were outlined by the 
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charges against y\mcricnri Higher luhjcation leveled by the Hnzcii 
Foundation Cojnmitlccon the Suulcnt in Higher Kdiiciuion (Kaiiflman 
J9C8, pp. 13-15). 

Since experimental programs are by their very nature new ap- 
proaches in creating college impact, they have the potential to provide 
evidence that desirable benefits not repiescnted in current research 
literature might occur if certain changes ate made in more traditional 
institutions and programs. In traditional colleges that arc already 
experiencing specific benefit impacts, such experimcnial programs 
might suggest ways to increase that impact. 

Sanford (1067) presented a vivid example of wliat innovative 
methodologies and programs might be able to accomplish: 



- . we Here struck by the relatively high level of instabilUy ov "upset- 
ncsi'* of the seniors, who were examined in the sprli^^f just before 
gratluaiiou. Shocked out of Iheit coniforiable adjiisinicnts to coUege, 
Ujey Kcrc now focused upon the outside tvoria> whh its unknown deniandS; 
and upon the need to make decisions and commit themsclvcs-oftcn for 
rhe fiisc tirnc-iti wa>s that seemed Irreversible. Under this suess» Uiey 
Hemcd to m unusuall) ed^Jcablc, open lo knowledge of tljc world and of 
themselves. Kducaiorj at Bowdoin ColIeR? were so siruck by Iheso observa- 
tions that ihcy started a whole new plan of general education for seniors, 
designed to hike advantage of this special oi>enness lo learning.' fti our 
own fuaher wojk in undergraduate educaUon, v»'e have asked whether 
this Iicightened cducability could not be induced earh'er than the senior 
year (p. 186) . 



Case descriptions of innovative institntions and programs abound 
throughout the literature of Jiigher education. Kxamplcs are provided 
by Hcrte (1072) and Uchtman (1971). A common problctn, howr- 
ever, which hinders the maximum developtncnt of the programs and 
hinders the generation of useful documentation for officials at that 
college and for other institutions, is the lack of continual, ongoing, 
formal evaluation programs. T!ie seriousness of such an omission is 
well illustrated in the case study provided by Suczek (1972) . 

Kvnluation research is an important pan of c/Forts to develop in« 
novative procedures^ programs* and methodologies, and equally neces- 
sary is a theoretical framework: 



In order to plan an educational program for encouraging chanj^e, we 
must knou niore about the entcrin.i^ student and about the factors In the 
cotiegc environment that can influent e him. Then we t\nx%t *,avt a 
theory which reJates all (hcse factors. Once the program is set up. wc 
must l>c able to measure vaiious changes in individual studcnis (Sanford 
IOCS, p. 19;. 
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Let us restate our argument UrleHy. Planning of the total educational 
envlTonincnl must be guldeil by a theoretical framework, TIjc personalUy 
theory v^e have prcscntcO in this chapter is an essential clement of this 
frantework. To proceed without it is like embarking on a voyage without 
a compass; and education Is the grcatcst-and most dangerous-of all 
voyages (Axelrod ct ah* 1069, p. 25), 

Conceptual works that illustrate the directions %ve need to go hi 
theory developrnint for college eflecis have been provided by Perry 
(1970) and Walsh (1973). Comprehensive theoretical models are 
needed that explain the diflerent kinds of college inipacts, but little 
has been done in this area. 

Another type of documented evidence that might suggest possible 
benefits if changes were made is emphasised in a comprehensive re« 
view of literature on nonintellectivc correlates of college success 
(Lenning ct al., forthcoming) . The authors suggest if certain pre- 
college experiences or particular student background characteristics are 
found to be related to the desired criterion of college success, analysis 
of these relationships may promote new ways that colleges could help 
students to improve who lack that college success variable. For ex* 
ample, if students whh higli family emotional support experience one 
type of college sitcccss more than do students with low family emo« 
tional supportj college officials could make special arrangements to 
provide substitute emotional support to those students for whom it 
has not been supplied. 

The "Unique Institution** Criterion 

Jacob, in his noted study on college effects during tlie late 1950's 
(1957)» conchuled that colleges generally had little or no effects on 
tlieir students. However, he did connuetu that there were a few "high 
potency" colleges timt seemed to be having significant impact. Un* 
doubtedly there were special factors at tlioic few uniqtie colleges that 
were conducive to slndcnt change, 

A prim:uy concern of the Newman Task Force (Newman 1971) was 
that we must reverse the trend toward homogeneity of instiuuions in 
the U. S. \Vhetl\er or not a private institution prospers and continues 
lo exist may be determined in large part by how imique it is and how 
uni(jue its offerings are to prospective students. Continually trying 
to ennilntc a public ttnivcr^ity or other private colleges in a given area 
could easily sound the death knell for any particular private college. 
In fact> the Danfortit Foundation has concluded that a private college 
today does not deserve lo exist unless it is truly unique in certain 
respects (Danforth Foundation 19G9): 
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. . , In ihc )eau ahead the prUaic college o( limited resources which 
deserves to continue must be able io make a case for its existence by (a) 
serving a region and a clleiitele which w'ould not be served wcrr ihe 
college no longer to exist and (b) using the best possible poUclcs and 
pracdces of management (p. I) . 

If two proposed objeciives for an institution are of equal weighl, 
the one adding the most to the uniqueness of the institution should 
be rated higher. The decision may be to emphasise both goals, but the 
main eflort should be to cmphasi/e the goal that will contribute the 
most uniqueness. 

There are several ways particular institutional goals could con- 
tribute to an instittilion's uniqueness. Tlie goal itself may be unique^ 
or a goal may appeal to a certain type of student tlic college desires to 
attract. Even if the goal itself is not unique, it may lend Itself to 
methodologies or programs appropriately unique for that institution 
and will build on the institution's strength. It is commonly acknowl* 
edged that goals can be reached in difTerenl waysi tlierefore, if an 
Instiltuion can create unique methods or programs to meet llie goal 
and if the goal greatly appeals to students, it should be given priority* 
Differentially relevant goal statements connected with unique student 
populations to be served and unique programs and metliodologies 
should logically result in unique institutions* 

Administrators' knowledge of competing institutions, their own 
creativity, and slinndation obtained from reports and studies of experi- 
mental programs and methodologies will provide the basis for rating 
various goals according to the ''uniqueness" criterion. Higher edu- 
cation in the past has been noted for being traditionalist, since faculty, 
alumnh and other concerned publics of the college often resist marked 
change* Therefore, if innovations are to succeed, it will be important 
(or the college officials to develop an effective protnotional campaign 
w^ell grounded on principles and documentary evidence to appeal to 
those publics. 

The ^'Consensus* Criterion: Expert Opinion, Logic, and Expressed 
Needs 

Rather than higher education bringing about reforms in society (a 
purpose envisioned by many educators) , higher education has tended 
to become stagnant until forced to change or reform by opinions out- 
side the institution* The recent four-year follow up survey of college 
students conducted by the American Council on Education (Bayer, 
Royen W^ebb 1973) has the potential for bringing about the next 
large-scale change in the objectives for institutions throughout the 
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country. An ovcrwhelnihig majority of the students surveyed appeared 
to condemn coUegvs for not putting cnougli emphasis on helping them 
to develop as whole persons, and they expressed a strong desire for 
such aid. 

Expert opinion and pubh'c opinion have brought about much 
change in higher education emphases over the years* Certainly a 
college is wise to consider testimony (opinions and theoretical formu- 
lations) made by experts in the field, ^vhich is typically based on 
brOad experience and an intimate knowledge of tlie literature. Such 
opinions may be obtained from speeches, books, journal articles, or by 
hiring such people as consultants. 

The college officials' own logic and their in depth know^ledge of the 
local college and its various constituents, its overall philosophy, and 
its capabilities constitute the second important consideration for this 
criterion. No matter how appealing a proposed program might be, 
if it is so cosily that an institution's resources will be overtaxed, logic 
will prevail. Included in the logic of local officials should be the 
priorities or reasons suggested by the four criteria previously discussed. 

The third consiileration consists of the expressed needs and opinions 
of the college's constituents. These groups are diverse and have 
vested interests in tlie college and its goals and it is important that 
the college trustees and the college officials listen to them. If there 
seems to be much consensus among students, faculty, alumni, parents, 
or the local community, strong pressures will mount. F,ven if such 
public opinion is based solely on emotion and the college officials or 
trustees have factual evidence to the contrary, the logic of the situation 
may force the officials to concede the point. 

Usually sue h consensus among all of an institutior s publics will not 
exist* Not only wnW there usually be serious disagreements among 
and within a college's faculty and lay publics on diderent institutional 
goals, but also there are wide disagreements among the experts in 
higher ediualion. In this regar<l, there needs to be more consensus 
among the experts if the lay public and college officials are to receive 
any real guidance concerning meaningful college objectives. 

An iterating survey-feedback technique called the Focus Delphi has 
been developed to help groups reacli a consensus and some people see 
this as an important tool for ordering priorities in the area of college 
objectives (Hudspeth 1970; Judd 1072; Kohler and Pangalto 1972; 
Parden 1072: Uhl 1971; Weaver 1971), The technique was used at 
the r.durational Testing Service to develop its Institutional Goals 
hwenioiy Uhl 1971, pp. 6-7), 
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The Focus Delphi icsu on the assumption that often more than the 
prcseniation of ovklence and ensuhig discussions will be rcfjuircd to 
arrive at a consensus. After tlic initial presentation of evidence and 
rationale, the consiitutents are polled. The results of the poll are 
comtnunicated to tlie constituents after which another poll Is takeii. 
This procedure is repeated for a specified number of times or until a 
conscnsiis is achieved. 

Part of this effort should be to get good feedback from all of the 
institution's constituent groups that also will be appreciated by them 
and place a positive image of the insiitiuion in their minds. The re- 
mainder of the effort should be devoted to keeping constituents in- 
formed and motivating tlu^in to be supporters of the institution's 
goals, programs, and policies. 
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Conclusion 



Among ihc ninny concerns of every collegiate institution, there 
should be two fundamentally overriding questions, which also should 
be tlie crucial concerns for higher education at the state and national 
levels: (1) What are the appropriate objectives and priorities for this 
Institution? and (2) How can we best achieve these objectives? The 
first question has !)cen the major topic of this report and can be para* 
phrased as follows: ^Vhat arc the real benefits toward which our uv 
stitution should be striving and which ones arc tlie most important? 
The question of which are the most important w*il! be discussed in 
this concluding chapter. 

The situation during the last several years has in some respects been 
analogous to a ship adrift with an inoperable rudder; tlie problem is 
to find some way to repair the rudder before the ship founders on the 
shoals ahead. A report by Cheit (1973) indicated that "stop gap** 
measures have resulted in a fragile stability, and that long term meas- 
ures arc needed if the troubled colleges and universities in this coun- 
try arc to avoid the hazards of capsizing. 

Nfuch of the literature on higher education in the past lias tended 
to extol the virtues of higlicr education and circumlocute rather than 
focus on specific outcomes. Furthermore, numerous people in higher 
education may have never really thought through the wide array of 
outcomes toward which institutions can strive and from which they 
must choose. Colleges must carefully pick and choose their objectives 
if they are to remain relevant and solvent. No one instiuuion can 
hope to adeciuatcly achieve all the goals outlined here; the institution 
will be '^spread too thin" if it does not concentrate its efforts on 
specific missions especially suitable for that institution. 

The lark of emjihasis on outcomes has not been limited only to post* 
secondary ednnuion, but also has been noted at the elementary and 
secondary level. For example, Goodman in his study focused on all 
three levels of education and reported that 

A very limilcd amount of research and writing that deals specifically 
\nth cdiicaUonal onlpuls is avaiJablc. While there 1% t\idcncc that the 
subject ha^ heen on the minds of educators at least from the beginning 
of this centtiry, no substaiuial l>ody of theory of end products, or their 
influences uj)on in(li\iduals and society, has Seen foimiilated for t!ie 
learning enletprise to dale. In fact, discus ion of educational output 
appears only sporadically iti the literalure, with much of what has been 
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done In the field corning after 1950. \Vhcu the siibjecl is approached 
by serious educallonal thinkers and wrUcri (heir conimcn(s often lake 
form as briet memlon, almost as afterUioiighi (GoodHian 1071, p. 153). 

Goodman^ study is one of the few that has attempted to produce 
an in-depth analysis of the IdciUificaiion of e<lucational outcomes and 
their classification, Goodman favors a dimensions approach tor classi- 
fying and studying educational outcomes. Each outcomes co uiruct 
can be located. The dimensions suggested by Goodman include the 
following: Instructional — noninstructional; observable behavioral 
change — change not observable in beliavioral terms; cconomic-^non* 
economic; measurable — nonmeasureablc; inuncdiaie — long-range; 
quantitative — tpialitalive; etc, 

Other sources that discuss the formation j^nd/or classification of 
educational objectives desrrve mention. Panos (19G7) comments that 
''determining tlte criteria relevant to the educational process is equiva- 
lent to defining objectives of higher education/* Panos maintains 
that a classification scheme should be used to organize the global con- 
tent of abstract statements of educational goals into research interest 
areas, after Khich criterion performances shouUl be specified for par- 
ticular studies being conducted. Haker and Brownell (1972) empha- 
sized the importance of people from all parts of the institution and 
from the surrounding community being involved in goal formation 
and setting priorities; while Coleman (1972) stressed that the form of 
goal verb \isc:\ could be the most significant factor in determining goal 
priorities. Other sources providing detailed discussions that relate to 
the formation, classification, and evaluation of educational objectives 
include Bloom et al. (1956); Enthoven (1970); Gagnd (I9G7); Kraih- 
tvohl, nioom, Masia (1964); Mager (1962); Popham et al. (1969); and 
Tyler (1950). 

Whatever metliodologies are used in tlje formation, classification, 
and evaluation of educational goals, tlie following idea expressed by 
Kat/ and associates (1968) should be considered: 

We need to go beyond surface meanings. Dermitlohs of ihc goals of 
education that list the devclopnienl of character, or the production of 
genllemcn or *'^\*elI'rounded'' individuals are often, in spite of their 
individualistic cau, definitions of desired socialUation. aimed at tlie 
pro<liic(iort of realiabic and predictable pcopic for business atid social 
purposes. Moreover, throughout history, schools and tcaclicrs ha\c served 
not just to educate people, but also to control them (p. 413). 

Although much of what has been said here is applicable to Jn'gher 
education plannmg at the federal and stale level, the focus throughout 
has been on the local institution. The suggestions offered supplement 
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the recontinendations provided to ttic federal government by the first 
three ^ollo^^t1I> i>ai>crs developed by the Newman Task Force on 
Higher Education (Newman 1973n,Uc), and there is h'tlle if any 
overlap. Moreover, h'ke the Task Force papers, possible solutions 
have been suggested lo Uic bene fit crisis tlial should be both useful 
^nd realistic, and should provide a framework for administrators in 
setting priorities and implementing them. 
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Appendix Ai Th© Clapp Report (1946) 



I. Inlelleciual Attainments 

1. Is able to express himself effectively: 

a. in written English (42, 22, 0) • 

b. in public speaking (37, 5, 2) 

c. in oral conversation (29, 9, 8) 

2. h acquainted with basic facts, principles, theories, and tech* 
nlque^ In certain areas of the culture of the race: 

a. biological sciences (38, 5> 4) 

b. social sciences: 

(1) history (43, 15, 0) 

(2) economics (30, 3, 4) 

(3) sociology (39, 6, 4) 

c. physical sciences (41, 7, 0) 

d. mathematics (3ii, 5, 3) 

e. English literature (38, 12, 5) 
fp American literature (39, 6, 4) 

g. literature from other nations (29, 4, 8) 

h. philosophy (34, 17, 8) 

i. classical languages (26, 4, 8) 
j. modern languages (38, 5, 3) 

3. Has a specialized knowledge of some one of the above culture 
areas, apart from vocational requirements (major study) (34, 
20, 6) 

4. Has ability to utilize library facilities efficiently (37, 11,4) 

5. Demonstrates ability in rigorous scholarship (35, 12, 3) 

6. Gives evidence of intellectual integrity (40, 31, 1) 

7. Understands the significance of knowledge organized r,s exact 
science (40, 17, 3) . 

8. Has developed the intellectual qualities necessary tor leaded 
ship: 

a. initiative (35, 16, 3) 

b/ seU confidence (36, 18, 2) 



*Thc numbers in patcnihcses rcpiesetil, r€sp€tilv€t)v the number of schools acv 
ccpting ihe objective, the number ot schools who view it as a major objective, and 
the number of schooh that did not accept the objective at the time of the study 
but Intended to sometime Itt the future. 



c. moiircofulnoss (37, 20i 1) 

d. progressivenes; (34, 14, 4) 

9. Has learned to ihaik dearly and lo detect logical fallacies 
(40. SO, 3) 

10. Has developed the scientific way of thinking (preciseness, 
objectivity, impartiality) (42, 26, 1) 

11. Has developed imaginativeness and resourcefulness as means 
to creative thinking (41, 14, 0) 

12. Has developed a variety of intellectual interests (39, 18, 5) 

13. Is o|x?n.minded in his consideration of controversial ouesilons 
(40, 23, 3) 

14. Has developed intellectual curiosity which leads him to go 
beyond mere requirements (40, 25, 4) 

II Health 

15. Is physically healthy (35, 9, 4) 

IG. Knows how to play numerous games, including some useful 
in post-college life (31, 0, 4) 

17. Is intelligent with regard to kinds and amounts of food and 
drink and the laws governing their use (30, 7, 6) 

18. Is able (o avail himself of the services of experts for the main- 
tenance of health (29, 6, 8) 

19. Practices and promotes the observance of proper habits and 
regulations with respect to sanitation (28, 12, 6) 

20. Has learned to conserve energy and avoid overtaxing the 
physical organism (28, 4, 8) 

21. Is able to administer first aid (23, 1, 12) 

22. Is physically toughened and able to undergo physical hard^ 
ships (J 3, 0, 6) 

HI. Personality Adjustment 

23. Knows how to evaluate himself and others properly (37, 15, 5) 
21, Is able to adapt himself to new circunist^.nces (56, 14^ 4) 

25. Has the ability rn make decisions and to abide by the conse^ 
quences (36, 18, 3) 

27. Has the disposition and ability to conform to coniention when 
it is fitting to do so (34, 12, 4) 

28. Has poise in dealing with individuals and groups (34, 13, 7) 

29. Knows how to perform social courtesies (33, 11,5) 

30. Engages in recreational activities or hobbies of a type different 
from his vocation (27, 2, 10) 

; 3 Has numerous friends and is an accepted member of one or 
more social groups (26, 5, 10) 



32. Istactfulinl)i5clcallngs\vithpcople(26, 9, 7) 
35. Is cheerful and pleasant (18, 3, 9) 

IV. General Ethical Character 

31. Has developed a socially acceptable and personally satisfactory 
philosophy of life or system of values (38, 34, 5) 

35. Accepts and lives according to certain ethical and moral con- 
cepts: 

a» Honesty in ihe performance of school work (36, 30, 8) 
b. Honesty in fi,'iancial dealings (37, 30, I) 
c Rtsix)nsibiliiy in the care of personal property of others 
(38, 25, I) 

d. Responsibiltiy in the care of public property (36, 22, 3) 

e. Chastity (34, 23, 2) 

f. Kindness, considerateness (34, 17, 2) 

g. Self control (36, 20, 5) 

h. Respect for personality (36, 26, 2) 
1. Cioperaiiveness (36, 19, 5) 

j. Dependability (36. 25, 4) 

36. Is free from narrow partisan bias and tolerant of the rights of 
others to their opinions and ?ctions (36, 24, 5) 

37. Recogni2e$ a social obligation to produce and to work for the 
general welfare (36, 25, 3) 

V. Christian Character 
88. Attempts to apply Christian principles to the solution of social 

and economic problems (27, 24, 2) 
39. Attempts to solve personal problems in the light of Christian 

principles (24, 21, 2) 
40» Commits himself to a personal decision of loyalty to Christ or 

to Christian principles (22, 18, 2) 
4K Is religiously motivated to live according to the concepts of 

the good life as learned from various sources (22, 19, 1) 
12. Accepts responsibility for the promulgation and spread of the 

Christian gospel (20, 12, 3) 

On religious grounds, practices regular church attendance 
(20,13,2) 

44. On religious grounds, practices observance of a weekly sab- 
bath (17, 11, 3) 

45. On religious grounds, practices simplicity in dress and living 
(12.3,3) 

46. On religious grounds, practices abstinence from the use of 
intoxicating liquor (12, 8,1) 
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47. Accepls tlic doctrinal positions officially licUi by the school or 
its supporting religious group (11. 9, 1) 

48. On religious grounds, practices daily or regular Bible readinii 
(11,6,2) ^ 

49. Has a religious experience of conversion (8, 7, 2) 

50. On religious grounds, practices abstinence from the use of 
tobacco (6, 5, 2) 

51. Undergoes baptism or some other ritualistic observance 
(5, 2. 1) 

52. On religious grounds, practices abstinence from social dancing 
(5. 4. 0) 

53. On religious groimds, practices abstinence from attendance at 
theaters, movies, etc. (5, 4, 0) 

64. On religious grounds, practices conscientious objection to 
bearing arms (3, 0, 0) 

VI. Aesthetic huerests 

65. Is acquainted with and appreciates the beautiful in poetry and 
in prose literature (36, 8, 4) 

66. Has 1 sense of what is pleasing and in good taste in dress, 
manners, and sfpeech (33, 8, 6) 

57. Has learned to appreciate and enjoy good music (32, 3, 8) 

58. Has the knowledge and attitudes which enable him to enjoy 
the world of nature (28, 2, 9) 

59. Is acquainted with masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
(27, 2, 9) 

60. Is able to take part in the creation of vocal or instrumental 
music, alone or in a group (21, 1, 10) 

61. Is able to participate U\ dramatic productions (21, 0, 11) 

62. Is able to engage creatively Jn drawing, painting, sculpture, or 
writing (20, 0, 16) 

VII. Citizenship Responsihnh^es 

03. Has a philosophically grounded view of citizenship— ap- 
preciates the organized state as a social institution (11, 23, 1) 

64. Has an appreciation of the world-wide effects of this nation's 
policies (38, 11,5) 

65. Makes proper use of the sources of political information (news- 
papers, magazines, radio, etc.) (37, 11, 6) 

66. Is willing to abide by the decisions of duly constituted authori' 
lies (37, 20, 4) 

67. Respects and seeks to protect the rights of political, racial, and 
cultural minorities (37, 20, 6) 



68. the prInclpJe of free speech (36, 20, 4) 

69. Has pliilosopliically based opinions as to the place of force, 
including war, in the sctllement of controversies (85, 13, C) 

7C. Respects the natural resources of the country and promotes 
their conserv'alion and \vise use (35, 13, 5) 

71. Has knowledge and philosophically based opinions oh union- 
ism and collective bargaining (35, 12, 6) 

72. Exercises his right of franchise; registers and votes at each 
election (34, 13, 8) 

73. Is capable of exercising his rights as a citizen to work toward 
new and different laws and decisions (34, 14, 6) 

71. Views democracy as equality of opportunity to try rather than 

as equality of ability to achieve (33, 15, 7) 
75. Accepts civic responsibility in matters of comnumity welfare: 

jury duly, voluntary service in war and peace, Red Cross, ett. 

(31,15,7) 

Vllh Vocational and Professional Preparation 

7G. Has the requisite knowledge and understanding to enable him 
to choose a vocation in accordance with his abiUties and apti- 
iudes (39, 29, 0) 

77. Seeks a socially useful as well as a remunerative occupation 
(36, 26,6) 

78. Is prepared to do general graduate work in liberal arts sub- 
jects (36, 11,3) 

79. Has received, as part of his B.A. or B.S. course, vocational or 
professional (raining adequate to permit immediate entrance 
into his vocation or profession (36, 20, 2) 

80. Has received pre-professtonal training sufficient to permit him 
10 enter graduate professional work in: 

a. Education (34, 17, 2) 

b. Medicine (23, 7,4) 

c. Nursing (22, 9, 4) 

g. Religion or theology (22, 11,3) 

e. Engineering (18, 6, ft) 

f. Law (18, 5, 4) 

b. Pharmacy (17, 3, 6) 

h. Forestry (12, 3, 5) 

IX. Preparation for Home Membership 

81. Has received adequate instruction to facilitate mental and 
personality adjustments in marriage (27, 8, 7) 



82. Views niarringe as a permanent relationsliip and plans accorcU 
ingly (27, 17, 5) 

83. Knows how to maintain an attractive and wetl organlzcd home 
(26,5,7) 

84. Is able to plan intelligently for children and to provide a 
wholesome environment for their physical, menial and social 
development (25, 8, 6) 

85. Knows how to find help, through Hteratuvc and counselors, 
in solving family problems as they arise (25, 5, 1 1) 

86. Has the knowledge and altitudes to enable him to choose a 
mate wisely (23, 8, 11) 

87. Knows how to budget his funds and gauge his purchasing 
power (21, 3, 12) 

88. Knows Ijow to buy wisely and secure quality in his purchases 
(21,2, 12) 

89. Has received adequate instruction to facilitate physical ad* 
justments in marriage (20, 5, 11) 

90. Is able to do home accounting: checkbook, budget, and in. 
come tnx accounts (18, 2, 16) 

91. Is able to adjust to the single life, if necessary or advisable 
(17,4,11) 



Appendix B: Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives (Bloom 1956; Krathwohl, 
Bloom and Masia 1964) 



1, Cognitive Domain 

A. Knowledge 

1. Knowledge of Specifics 

a. Knowledge o[ Terminology 
1>. Knowledge of Specific Facts 

2. Kno^vleclge of Ways and Means of Dealing with Specifics 

a. Knowledge of Conventions 

b. Knowledge of Trends and Scciuences 

c. Knowledge of Classifications and Categories 

d. Knowledge of Criteria 

e. Knowledge of Methodology 

3. Knowlcdgo of the UniversaU anti Abstractions in a Field 

a. Kncwlcilge of Principles and Generalizations 

b. Knowledge of Theories and Structures 

B. Comprehension 

1. Translation 

2. Interpretation 

3. Extrapolation 

C, Application 

D, Analysis 

1, Analysis of Elements 

2, Anal>sis of Relationships 

3, Analysis of Organizational Principles 

E. Synthesis 

1. Production of a Unique Communication 

2. Production of a Plan or Proposed Set of Operations 

3. Derivation of a Set of Abstract Relations 

F, Evaluation 

II. Affective Domain 

A, Receiving (Attending) 

1, Awareness 

2, Willingness to Receive 

3, Controlled or Selected Attention 
H. Responding 

1. Acquiescence in Responding 
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2, Willingness to Respond 

3. Satisfaction in Response 

C. Valuing 

U Acceptance of a Value 

2, Preference for a Value 

3. Commitment 

D. Organization 

1. Conceptualization of a Value 

2. Organization of a Value System 

E. Characterizaiion by a Value or Value Complex 

1. Generalized Set 

2. Characterization 
Hi. Psychomotor Domain 




Appendix C: Survey of Educational Goals 
(Qrose and Qrambsch 1964) 



Perceived Preferred 
Rank Rank 

1» Produce a student who, whatever eUe may be 
done to him, has had his intellect cultivated to the 
maximum 14 3 

2. Produce «i wellrouncted student, that is, one 
whose physical, social, moral, intellectual, and 

esthetic potentialities have all been cultivated 21 17 

3. Make sure the student is permanently affected 
(in mind and spirit) by the great ideas of the great 

minds of history 30 16 

4. Assist students to develop objectivity about 
themselves and their beliefs and hence examine 

those beliefs critically 23 8 

5. Develop the inner character of students so that 

they can make sound, correct moral choices 38 12 

6. Prepare students specifically for useful careers 13 32 
7« Provide the student with skills, attitudes, con- 
tacts, and experiences which maximize the likeli- 
hood of his occupying a high status in life and a 

position of leadership in society 28 33 

8. Train students in methods of scholarship and/ 

or scientific research and/or creative endeavor 6 2 

9. Make a good consumer of the student — a person 
who is elevated culturally, has good taste, and can 

make good consumer choices 47 45 

10« Produce a stiident wlio is able to perform his 
citizenship responsibilities effectively 20 14 

IL Provide special training for part»time adult 
students, through extension courses, special short 
courses, correspondence courses, etc. 37 38 

12, Educate to his utmost capacities every high 
school graduate who meets basic legal require- 
ments for admission 39 37 
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13. Accommodate only students of high potential 
in terms of ihc specific strengtlis and emphases of 

this university 40 S9 

14. Involve students in the government of (he uni- 
versity 45 46 

15. Empliasize undergraduate instruction even at 

the expetuc of the graduate program 44 44 

16. Kncoiiragc students to go into graduate work 18 27 

17. Provide a full roimd of student activities 27 45 

18. Protect and facilitate the students* riglU to in- 
quire into, investigate, and examine critically any 

idea or program that they might get interested in 17 10 

19. Protect and facilitate the students' right to ad^ 
vocate direct action of a political or social kind 
and any attempts on ilicir part to organize efforts 

to iittain i>olitical or social goals 41 40 
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1973 Reports Still Avatiablo 



Women's Studies: Courses ami Programs for Higher Kducation 
Lora fL Robinson 

Produttiviiy: Burden of Success 
William Toombs 

Univcrsily^Cily Rchitioin; From Cocxisieiicc to Cooperation 
liernard IL Ross 

'1 lie Integration of I.earningand Karning: ('oopcrative Education 
and Nonirailiiional Study 
A\ Patricia Cross 

Comparative Higher Kdutation 
Philil}G.AUbach 

Coals for Higher Kducation: Definitions and Directions 
David A, Trivet I 

Stu{lcnt Discipline Systems in Higher Kducation 
Stanford Cozier 

Kniploymeni of Nontcnurcd Faculty: Same Implications of Roth 

and Sindcrmann 

Carol licrrnstadt Shulman 

Urban Inlcmships in Higher Education 
Donald G.Zauderer 

The Changing Profde of College Siiulents 
Robert H, Fcnskc and Craig S. Scolt 



Coffifs of any of the titles listed above are av<\ilahle for $2 each {$1.50 for AAltE 
iiienibcn}. To order, write to the Publicatious Department, American Association 
for Higher Education, One DupoHt Circle, Suite 7S0, Washinglou, 0,C. 200)6. 
Payment mmt cccomf^any alt orders under $tS* 
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